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“A pair of white-clad figures came slowly into sight."—Page 582. 


CHAPTER V. 


“A woman in whom majesty and sweetness 
Blend to such issues of serene completeness, 
That to gaze on her were a prince’s boon! 
The calm of evening, the large pomp of noon, 
Are hers; soft May morns melting June 
Hold not such tender languishments as those 
Which steep her in that dew-light of repose, 
That floats a dreamy balm around the full-blown 
rose.” 


May and June passed—burdening the 
earth with their wealth of fragrant bloom— 
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and it was on one of the earlier days of July 
that Miss Grahame’s pony-carriage drove up 
to the station of Wexford, distant seventeen 
miles from Alton, just before the down ex- 
press was due at 5.40 p.m. The Middleton 
household, with all its belongings, had been 
domesticated, for a month or more, at Ros- 
land; but the day before this, Mr. Middleton 
had gone up to the city to meet Miss Des- 
mond, who telegraphed an announcement of 
her safe arrival on American shores. 

“Jump down and go round to their heads, 
Guy,” Leslie said to the groom, as she checked 
her horses. “I hear the train coming, and 
Romulus is always foolish. S—oh—steady, 
sir!” 





She pulled in the reins sharply—it was 
surprising how much vigor was in those slen 
der wrists—as one of the ponies threw up his 
head nervously ; but Guy—a lithe, half-grown 
boy—was on the ground and at their bits 
when the engine, with its long train of vibrat- 
ing cars, came shrieking and whistling, like a 
lunatic fiend, around a curve. 

As it drew up with one short, defiant snort 
before the station, not a few dusty women 
and linen-coated men looked out, with that 
interest which any passing event always 
arouses in the traveling mind, at the pretty, 
low-swung phaeton, the white ponies hand- 
somely set off by blue reins, and the graceful 
girl, whose fresh, summer costume was not 
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concealed by the carriage-wrap drawn partly 
over it. 

“Oh, how charming! Shouldn’t you like 
to have it?” said one or two enthusiastic 
young ladies, referring, in a lucid way, to the 
phaeton and ponies. ’ 

“Very neat turnout!” said one or two 
men, approvingly. 

“Amazingly pretty girl, by George!” 
added several others, staring at the delicate 
face, which was half turned away from 
them. 

For, unconscious of the admiration which 
her equipage and herself were exciting, Leslie 
was gazing eagerly along the platform for the 
appearance of her uncle and his companion. 
She could with difficulty realize that she was 
about to meet the sister whom she had never 
seen, and her heart was beating nervously. 
What would she be like? Had she (Leslie) 
done well or ill? Another minute would de- 
cide something at least. 

“Do you see any signs of them, Guy?” 
she asked of the groom, who was in a better 
position for observation than herself. 

“ Yes’m—yonder comes master,” he an- 
swered, 

Leslie’s heart gave a leap—into her throat, 
it seemed—as Mr. Middleton, with a lady on 
his arm, emerged from the fluctuating crowd 
around the cars, and advanced toward her. 
She stepped from the phaeton, and, even at 
that moment—so quick is the feminine eye— 
she saw that her sister was tall, and walked 
with remarkable grace. 

“ Well, Leslie, here she is!” said Mr. Mid- 
dieton, as they met. “I suppose there’s no 
need to introduce you to each other.” 

“T should think not, indeed !"’ said Leslie, 
with her sweet smile. “0 Norah, how glad 
I am to see you, dear!” 

She put out both hands as she spoke: her 
whole heart seemed quivering on the lips that 
touched the fair face slightly bent toward 
her. Absorbed in her own emotion, she did 
not feel—what Mr. Middleton observed—that 
the eager warmth of her greeting was rather 
received than returned. 

“ Thanks—you are very kind,” said the 
stranger, in a voice which, though musical, 
was slightiy cold. “I hope we shall like 
each other.” 

“T am sure of it,” said Leslie, quickly. 
“You must not ‘hope’ such a thing, because 
to hope implies a little doubt.—Come, put her 
in the phaeton, uncle. I brought it because 
I wanted her all to myself. The barouche is 
here for you.” 

“That is a good thing,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, as he assisted Miss Desmond into the 
luxurious little carriage. “Things always 
happen, and people turn up, just when they 
are not expected,” he went on, philosophical- 
ly. “To my surprise, I met Carl in the city. 
He came down with us, and is looking after 
the trunks just now.” 

“Carl!” repeated Leslie, astonished at 
this off-hand announcement. “ But I thought 
Oarl was in Germany?” 

“So did I, until I met him in Alton,” an- 
swered Mr. Middleton. Then, as the train 
moved off, he glanced round. “Here he 
comes,” he said, carelessly. This indifference 
was his way of showing the vexation he felt 





at the neglect which had so long delayed that 
coming. 

Leslie turned also. A young man in a 
gray traveling-suit and cap was advancing 
down the platform, with the light and pecul- 
iarly springy step that few men retain after 
twenty-three or four—a good-looking young 
fellow, with a rich dash of auburn in his 
brown hair and eyes and brows that might 
have been painted to match. He wore no 
beard, and his flexile lips curled upward at 
the corners, as those of a laughter-loving na- 
ture always do, while there was a gleam of 
fun in his eyes which often tried the patience 
of soberly-disposed people very severely. 
This was the lighter side of Carl Middleton’s 
character, however. That there was another, 
those who knew him well were thoroughly 
aware. The dash of red in his hair, together 
with one or two straight lines between the 
brows, were sufficient indications of the pas- 


he. But he released Guy, who was in his seat 
in a moment, 

“ We'll be along, Leslie, as soon as the 
servants have managed to dispose of Miss 
Desmond’s trunks,” said Mr. Middleton, who 
was standing by the barouche. 

Leslie nodded, and, flicking Romulus and 
Remus lightly with the whip, the phaeton 
bowled easily down a green country lane, leav- 
ing Carl standing with his cap off watching 
them as they drove away. 

Then it was that Miss Grahame began to 
be conscious that her companion had not 
spoken since their first greeting ; and, anx- 
ious to avoid any thing like awkwardness, 
she plunged at once into conversation—fall- 
ing, of course, upon an undeniable common- 
place : 

“T am afraid you have had such a warm, 
dusty day for traveling.” 

“Tt bas not been agreeable,” answered 
her panion, in the same musical voice 





sionate though somewhat volatile veh 
that always accompanies the mercurial tem- 
perament, if feeling and action. 

“You are surprised to see me, are you 
not ?” he said, after the first greeting be- 
tween Leslie and himself was over. “ You 
didn’t imagine that I had been Miss Des- 
mond’s traveling companion ? Uncle George’s 
face was a study when he met us in Alton 
this morning !” 

“Did you come over with Norah?” said 
Leslie, with surprise. “ You are certainly the 
most incomprehensible person! Why did you 
not write to say that you were coming, or 
why did you not telegraph when you ar- 
rived ?” 

“ Why should I have done either?” asked 
he. “Here I am all right, and I did not ex- 
pect anybody to mect me. I made up my mind 
to sail at an hour’s notice. By Jove, Leslie! 
—may I say how much you are improved? I 
should have come home a year ago if I had 
known you were as pretty as this!” 

“Should you?” said Leslie. “ It is a good 
thing you did not know it, then; I am sure 
you must have enjoyed the year much more 
in Europe than you would have done here. 
You have improved, too, since you were a 
red-haired boy, and the torment of my life,” 
she added, smiling. “I am very glad to see 
it, and very glad to see you, too; but I must 
really go now, for I cannot keep Norah wait- 
ing while we exchange compliments. That 
can be done at our leisure when we reach 
Rosland.” 

“ And how am I to reach Rosland ?” he 
asked, as he. assisted her into the phaeton, 
where Miss Desmond was seated, leaning back 
on the low seat, and looking meditatively at 
the ponies. 

“You are to go in the barouche with 
uncle,” answered Leslie, gathering up her 
reins.—‘ Come, Guy !” 

“May not I play tiger for once?” asked 
Carl, holding Guy back at arm’s-length, much 
to that be-buttoned individual’s surprise. 

“No, you may not,” answered Miss Gra- 
hame, decidedly. “ You are to go with uncle; 
and I have no doubt that the freedom to smoke 
a cigar will amply console you for the loss of 
our society.” 

“You think so because you don’t know 
how much I should enjoy your society,” said 








which had struck her in its first utterance— 
a voice that spoke English with a slightly 
foreign accent—“ but summer traveling never 
is agreeable, I fancy. One must always ex- 
pect heat and dust.” 

“But at least I hope your ocean-voyage 
was pleasant ?” 

“Yes—very. I always enjoy the ocean. 
There is nothing like it in the world, I 
think.” 

“So do I—though I have never seen very 
much of it. And it was pleasant that Carl 
should have crossed with you! I hope he 
found you out soon—I mean, found out who 
you were ?” 

“He did not need to find me out,” was 
the quiet but very unexpected reply. “ We 
knew each other before. It came in his way 
to do papa some slight favor in Paris last 
spring ; and so I had already met him.” 

“Met him!” exclaimed Leslie — “ met 
Carl!” She was so taken aback by this 
third surprise, that for a minute she could 
say nothing more. Then she added, on the 
first impulse of astonishment: ‘‘ How very 
extraordinary !—I mean how very singular 
that he should never have mentioned it.” 

“T am not sure that it was singular,” said 
Miss Desmond, indifferently — though an in- 
crease of color rose into her face — “ the fact 
may have escaped his mind as one of slight 
importance, or he may not have considered 
us in the light of very desirable acquaint 
ances. Certainly we are not people of whose 
social countenance any one is likely to boast.” 

“Norah !” said Leslie, almost indignantly. 
A tide of blood came into her face, a thrill 
of reproach into her voice. “How can you 
speak so!” she went on quickly. “It would 
be unjust to Carl if you meant it in earnest. 
Even in jest, it is unjust to yourself.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the other. “I 
forgot that you did not understand how we 
Bohemians feel. I forgot, also, that Kate’s 
last injunction was to beg me not to shock 
you. ‘ Remember that you are going among 
respectable people,’ she said, and ‘try to be 
respectable too.’ ” 

“ Try to be respectable!” repeated Les- 
lie, smiling—it was impossible not to smile at 
the humor in Norah’s eyes, as she uttered 
the last words—“ but are you not respectable 
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already? If you are not, pray tell me what 
constitutes respectability.” 

“A gig, does it not?” asked Miss Des- 
mond, quite innocently. “You know Carlyle 
says so. I suppose your phaeton—how pretty 
it is, by-the-by !— might come under that 
head.” 

“ Let us hope so, at least,” was the reply. 
“Then we shall be able to esteem ourselves 
safely respectable for the time being. Not 
but that respectability is a very good thing in 
its way,”’ Miss Grahame pursued, reflectively— 
thinking, perhaps, that it would be as well to 
give a slight admonition to her companion— 
“and women in especial are apt to fare very 
badly if they venture to disregard its codes. 
You look as if you thought that a very stale 
commonplace. So it is ; but many stale things 
are true things none the less. Now, I am not 
easily shocked, dear, but I hope you will for- 
give me when I say that many other people 
are.” 

There was so much of gentle wistfulness 
in this last sentence that it would have been 
impossible for the most irascible person to be 
provoked by it; and Norah Desmond only 
smiled. 

“T suppose you are thinking of your own 
people,” she said. “ Well, I shall try not to 
shock them. Bohemian though I am, I can 
play grande dame when I like.” 

“T think Nature intended that you should 
play it all the time,” said Leslie, with a glance 
of involuntary admiration at the beautiful 
face, which was also a proud face. 

“No,” was the careless reply.. “ Noth- 
ing cramps and wearies me more. I am like 
my father, who seems to have something of 
the gypsy in him—something which always 
has made him unable to endure the pressure 
of conventional respectability very long.” 

“T hope she will not say any thing like 
that to Aunt Mildred,” thought Leslie, half 
amused and half dismayed to imagine the 
manner in which Mrs. Middleton would re- 
gard such a declaration, as realizing her 
worst fears of what Mr. Desmond’s daughter 
might be. A slight sensation of foreboding 
began to come over Miss Grahame as she ap- 
preciated more clearly than she had done be- 
fore the nature of the jarring elements she 
was about to bring together. What would 
be the end of it? Would Norah gracefully 
conciliate the prejudices which were already 
in arms against her, or would she openly 
brave and defy them? With all her anxiety 
that the former course should be adopted, 
Leslie could not bring herself to offer a 
stronger ‘hint than she had already uttered. 
And so it was that, for a little time, silence 
fell. The ponies trotted along a level stretch 
of well-shaded road, with the slanting gold 
of the sunlight streaming in serene glory 
through the brown trunks of the trees, and 
on the green depths of the foliage, while Guy, 
sitting bolt upright in his tiny seat, absorbed 
in the contemplation of his buttons, took a 
short nap, and nearly fell off before Miss 
Desmond spoke again : 

“Thad no idea you lived in the country. 
I thought your uncle had a house in the city 
—Alton, isn’t it?—where he met me to-day.” 

“We do not live in the country,” Leslie 
answered. “We have only come down to 











Rosland for the summer. Our home is in 
Alton.” 

“Ah, I see!—you are at your country- 
house @ la grand seigneur. But have you 
much of a neighborhood * Pastoral sec! 


beside her. It was not only the regular, 
clearly-cut features, the skin white as milk 
and smooth as marble, the scarlet lips so 
proudly curved and firmly closed, the rich 
of hair, chestnut in the shade, spun 





may be exceedingly elegant, but it is also 
very apt to be dull, I think.” 

“There is something of a neighborhood— 
enough, I hope, to keep you from being dull.” 

“I was not thinking of myself,” was the 
quiet reply. “All modes of life come alike 
to me. I fancy I have run the gamut of 
them, from highest to lowest. Consequently, 
I have learned a very useful philosophy, 
which enables me to be resigned to any thing 
and surprised at nothing.” Then, as they 
drove by the palings of a green park, full of 
massive old trees, through which the chim- 
neys and gables of a house were visible, she 
added, “ That looks as if it might be a pretty 
place.” 

“Tt is a pretty place,” said Leslie, with 
the guelder- rose color deepening on her 
cheek, “the prettiest in the country, I 
think, though there are several more hand- 
some, and many better kept up.” 

“Who is the owner?” asked Miss Des- 
mond, lifting her veil for the first time and 
leaning forward. 

“A person of whom you have heard,” an- 
swered Leslie. “This is the Tyndale place, 
and belongs to Arthur—the Arthur of whom 
I have written you.” 

“ Ah!” 

It was a quick interjection, uttered more 
to herself than to her companion, but Leslie 
thought that it denoted interest, and went 
on : 

“The house is picturesque, as you see, 
and quite old—that is, for any thing Ameri- 
can. No doubt you would think it very mod- 
ern. It has been in the family for several 
generations, and came to Arthur when he 
was a mere boy. He had not seen it for 
years until this summer ; but he has been so 
much surprised and delighted by its beauty 
that I think it will be his principal home 
hereafter.” 

Miss Desmond made no reply. It would 
have been only courteous, it seemed, if she 
had evinced a little interest in the subject 
thus introduced; but she gave no response 
by word or look to Leslie’s speech. All her 
admiration of the Tyndale place suddenly ap- 
peared to vanish. She leaned back without 
another glance toward it, but she did not 
draw down her veil, and so it was that, for 
the first time, Leslie saw what she looked 
like. 

Now, as a general rule, it would be doing 
a woman gross injustice to judge of her looks 
when she has just ended a long and fatiguing 
journey; but there are particular cases, as 
well as general rules, and it will be readily 
admitted that, if a woman is found to bear 
such a severe test with even moderate suc- 
cess, it may be safely predicated of her, as 
of Olivia, that her beauty “‘is in the grain, 
and will endure wind and weather.” This 
test Norah Desmond stood triumphantly. 
Even Leslie, with that greatest medium for 
flattery of our day—a painted photograph— 
in ber mind, could not think that she had 
ever seen a more beautiful face than the one 








gold in the sun, nor the large, full eyes, also 
chestaut in tint—as the old chronicles tel) 
us that Mary Stuart’s were—which fascinated 
her so much. It was something deeper and 
more subtile than the mere loveliness of flesh 
and blood. Listless as the fuce looked, it 
was not cold; quiet as it seemed, it was not 
tame. On the contrary, it was easy to tell 
that it possessed, in superlative degree, that 
mobility of feature which distinguishes the 
Irish physiognomy; that a magnetism not 
to be put into words might dwell in the smile 
of the lips, a something almost akin to majes- 
ty shine out of the magnificent depths of 
the eyes. “I think I shall certainly like 
her!” Leslie thought, and at that moment 
the eyes in question turned and met her 
own. 

“Well,” said their possessor, quietly, 
“what do you think of me? Am I as pretty 
as my likeness?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Leslie, quick- 
ly. “Idid not mean to be rude. But you 
must be accustomed to staring by this time, I 
should think.” 

“You were not rude,” said the other, 
“Tt was very natural you should look at me. 
I only wanted to know if you are disappoint- 
ed in my appearance. Kate said that the 
photograph I sent you was flattered.” 

“Tell Kate that she was never more mis- 
taken,” said Miss Grahame, warmly. “I 
thought the photograph lovely, but you—you 
are far more beautiful than it is.” 

“Thanks!” said Norah. But she must 
have been well used to compliments, for her 
color did not deepen in the least even at those 
enthusiastic words. 

A few minutes later they entered the 
gates of Rosland, and were bowling rapidly 
around the carriage-drive to the front of the 
house. 

“Tt is not much of a place,” Leslie said, 
half apologetically. 

“At least it looks very pretty,” Norab 
truthfully answered. 

It did look pretty, undoubtedly. There 
were no pretensions to architectural effect, 
but home-like grace and lightness everywhere. 
A green lawn sloped away into a flower-gar- 
den on one side, and into shrubbery on the 
other; a veranda, with arches overrun by 
creepers, had chairs, books, and work, set 
out on it, and lace-draped windows behind. 
The wide hall, with its open doors, looked 
spacious and airy, there was a fragrance of 
flowers in the atmosphere, and the sinking 
sun sent a flood of golden light across the 
close-shaven lawn to the thick-set hedge be- 
yond. 

Leslie reined up Romulus and Remus be- 
fore the door, and, giving the reins to Guy, 
turned to her sister: 

“Welcome to Rosland, Norah!” she 
said, eagerly. “I hope we may make you 
happy, dear! I am sure it makes me very 
happy to know that you are with us. And 
here is Aunt Mildred to bid you welcome, 
too.” 
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This Mrs. Middleton did with a very 

charming grace and cordiality. Certainly 
the young stranger who had come so entirely 
unknowing and unknown among them could 
not complain that any thing was lacking in 
her welcome which the most carping spirit 
of exaction might have required. After many 
kind greetings had been uttered, and every 
possible want of tired Nature anticipated, she 
was left alone in the chamber to which she 
had been conducted; and then Leslie came 
back and stood in a triumphant glow before 
her aunt. 

“Well, Aunt Mildred, what do you think 
of her?” she cried. “Is she not superbly 
beautiful ?” 

“She is very handsome,” said Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. She spoke readily and not at all as 
if the admission irked her, which it certainly 
did. “ But she is notin the least like your 
mother, Leslie. I cannot trace the faintest 
resemblauce between the two faces.” 

“TI wish she were like mamma,” said Les- 
lie; “and yet she is so lovely that it would 
be wrong to desire any change in her. Did 
you ever see such a complexion, or such eyes, 
or such hair?” 

“Tt certainly is a very striking kind of 
beauty,” said Mrs. Middleton. “As a mat- 
ter of individual taste, I like something 
quieter and more refined ; but, of course, no- 
body can deny that she is very fine-looking.” 

“Fine-looking! She is much. more than 
that,” said Leslie, aggrieved at hearing the 
beauty to which she had done generous hom- 
age, damned by such faint praise. “She is 
perfectly lovely! Wait until you see her 
better dressed and less dusty.” 

“T never knew you so enthusiastic be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Middleton, with a smile that 
was rather deprecating. 

“You never knew me before when I had 
just met a sister whom I am sure! can ad- 
mire, and whom I hope I can love,” answered 
Leslie, warmly. 

“ My dear!” said Mrs. Middleton, in an 
expostulatory tone. She looked at the eager 
face before her, while a shade of the intense 
prejudice she felt against the new-comer fell 
over her own. But she was too wise as well 
as too high-bred to say any thing which would 
be “sharp,” or likely to wound Leslie. So 
she smiled again, but more faintly. ‘ Don’t 
be in too much haste to give more than ad- 
miration,” she said. “ Wait until you know 
something of what lies under that handsome 
face before you bestow the love of which you 
speak.” 

“T think I know something of it already,” 
answered Leslie—in whose excuse it may be 
said that she was not prone often to the folly 
of such rash judgment—“ I am sure she has 
a noble character, though it has been warped 
by circumstances. Please remember that, 
Aunt Mildred,” the eager voice went on. 
“ Please, in judging her, remem¥er how dif- 
ferent her life has been from ours.” 

“ But that is the worst thing against her,” 
said Mrs. Middleton, who felt her heart hard- 
ening momently. “Do you not see that, 
though it may be an excuse, it is also a 
ground for distrust? © Leslie, I am so sorry 
that you have taken a fancy to the girl! Such 
impulses are always unwise, but in this in- 











stance you may be preparing more of annoy- 
ance and suffering for yourself than you can 
imagine.” 

“T trust not,” -said Leslie, in her frank, 
loyal voice. “ But, even if it were so, it was 
of Norah, and not of myself, I thought, in 
sending for her. That for which I was and 
am most anxious is to help her life, to do her 
good; and if this can be compassed, even at 
the cost of a little annoyance and suffering to 
myself, I shall not regret it. I confess, how- 
ever, that I can see no cause to fear any thing 
of the kind.” 

“TI hope with all my heart that you may 
be right,” said Mrs. Middleton, with a sigh 
which was imbued with the strongest possi- 
ble skepticism. “ It is certainly too late now 
to undo what has been done. But where is 
your uncle? Surely the barouche ought to 
have been here before this.” 

“T left him at Wexford with Carl,” re- 
plied Leslie. “ By-the-by, I have been so en- 
grossed with Norah that I have forgotten to 
tell you Carl has arrived.” 

“ Carl!” echoed Mrs. Middleton, in a tone 
of incredulous amazement. “Why, Carl is 
in Europe!” 

“Just what I said to uncle,” answered 
Leslie, composedly. “ But, of course, that 
argument fell to the ground when Carl ap- 
peared in person. You will be glad to hear 
that he has grown amazingly, and is really 
very good-looking.” 

“Carl!” repeated Mrs. Middleton again, 
as if she could not credit her own ears. 
“But what is the meaning of it? Why did 
he not let us know when he left Europe? 
How long has he been in America? ” 

“ He came over in the same steamer with 
Norah, he says. I asked him why he had 
not written, but he only laughed, and said 
that he made up his mind at an hour's notice, 
or something of that kind. Men can do such 
things, you know. Yonder comes the ba- 
rouche now, so you can question him at your 
leisure. As for me, I must go and dress for 
dinner.” 

She left the room—Mrs. Middleton offer- 
ing no opposition—and went up-stairs just as 
the barouche drove to the door. Pausing a 
moment to glance over the balustrade, there 
was a sparkle of amusement on her face which 
might have puzzled the lady below. It arose 
from the reflection that she would leave Carl 
himself to announce the singular and (from a 
Middleton point of view) unpalatable fact of 
his acquaintance with the Desmond family, 
and his incomprehensible concealment there- 
of. 


—_—>— 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 


An hour later, it was a very pleasant and 
sociable party that gathered around the Ros- 
land dinner-table. There were no guests in 
the house—for Mrs. Middleton had been care- 
ful that none should be invited at the time 
when Miss Desmond waz expected—but there 
was nothing of the heavy atmosphere which 





usually pervades a strictly family gathering 
Both host and hostess were too well-bred to 
suffer any of the annoyance which they felt 
to betray itself in their manner, and Leslie 
brought all her reserve of graceful tact and 
social knowledge into action. She had felt 
a little uneasiness as she dressed for dinner; 
but a sense of pleasant reassurance came to 
her as she entered the drawing-room just 
after the bell rang, and found her aunt and 
uncle laughing over one of Carl’s anecdotes. 
The frank atmosphere of unclouded good- 
humor showed her at once how foolish she 
had been to fear any uncomfortable con- 
straint in people who held the slightest de- 
viation from the strict rule of courtesy equal 
to a breach of the Decalogue. ‘ Under-bred 
people always show at once whatever they 
are thinking and feeling,” Mrs. Middleton 
often said. “ Really well-bred people never 
do, unless for some good reason. Believe 
me, my dear, that is, after all, the great dis- 
tinction between the two classes.” 

“Well, Leslie, how did you get on with 
your new sister?” asked Mr. Middleton, turn- 
ing round as she entered. “I thought as I 
saw you driving off that the first advances 
toward acquaintanceship might be a little 
awkward—eh ?” 

“T did not find them so,” replied Leslie. 
“T think we got on very well indeed—better 
than you would fancy, perhaps. But, what 
did you think of her, uncle?” 

“I think she is one of the handsomest 
women I have ever seen,” answered he, frank- 
ly. “ Beyond this fact I can scarcely say that 
I have formed an opinion, except that her 
manner is decidedly cold, and rather calcu- 
lated to repulse one.” 

“T am inclined to think that is a form 
of the antagonism which people who are not 
quite sure of their social position often dis- 
play,” remarked Carl. “You must blame 
the circumstances of her life for it. Her 
manner loses all that Aauleur, and is exqui- 
sitely charming when she is once thoroughly 
at ease,” 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
her,” said Mrs. Middleton, with a slight accent 
of suspicion in her tone. 

“T have seen a good deal of her,” said 
the young man, quietly; “and I have noticed 
the peculiarity to which I allude. She is too 
refined to be defiant or self-asserting, so she 
meets patronage and slights with this proud 
coldness.” 

“ But we have no intention of either pa- 
tronizing or slighting her,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Granted, my dear sir; but remember, 
in the first place, that she had no assurance 
of that fact; and, in the second, that the 
habit of years cannot be laid aside in a mo- 
ment. I will wager any thing you please, 
however, that her manner will be changed 
entirely when she comes down to dinner. 
There never was a woman quicker to take a 
tone from others.” 

“But is she coming down to dinner?” 
said Mrs. Middleton, who just then felt more 
interest in the soup than in Miss Desmond’s 
manner. “ Perhaps she may be too much fa- 
tigued to appear this evening.—Leslie, do you 
not think it would be well to send and ask if 





she would not like to dine in her own room?” 
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“T scarcely thinak—” Leslie began, but 
before shé could finish her sentence the door 
opened, and Miss Desmond entered. 

Entered and walked down the long rdom 
toward the waiting group with an ease and 
grace that would not have misbecome a prin- 
cess—if princesses were always as princess- 
like as they are generally supposed to be. 
The repose of her manner was so perfect, and 
her beauty was so brilliant, that she absolutely 
dazzled them as she advanced. Even Mr. Mid- 
‘dieton put up his eye-glass in amazement. 
If he had thought her “the handsomest wom- 
an he had ever seen,” in a dusty traveling- 
dress, he could almost (save that his age for 
hyperbole was past) have likened her to a 
goddess in the filmy draperies and becom- 
ing adornment which she wore now. Tired, 
as she might naturally have been supposed to 
be, Miss Desmond had evidently been mindful 
of the fact that first impressions last long, 
and are very important; hence she had ex- 
erted herself to make a toilet in which con- 
summate knowledge of effect was veiled to all, 
save the most critical eye, by a simplicity that 
was in itself full of distinction. 

“ Am I late?” she asked, as she reached 
the group. “I am really very sorry. I hope 
I have not kept you waiting long.” 

“You have not kept us waiting at all,” 
said Mrs. Middleton, courteously. “I am 
only afraid that we have been selfish in ex- 
pecting you to appear this evening. You 
must feel exceedingly fatigued.” 

“On the contrary, Iam not conscious of 
any weariness at all,” answered she simply. 
“ Fatigue—absolute and real fatigue—is some- 
thing which I have never felt half a dozen 
times in my life. I hope I do not look broken 
down?” she added, with a smile. 

“ Don’t ask us to tell you how you look,” 
said Leslie. “We might fall into extrava- 
gance, and say that you look like Juno dressed 
by Worth.” 

“In a manner you would be near the 
truth, then,” said Norah, with her rare laugh. 
“T cannot flatter myself that I look at all like 
Juno, but my dress is modeled on one of 
Worth’s designs, though I have been dar- 
ing enough to make several alterations. Do 
you know I have an idea of setting up as his 
rival? They tell me—everybody who knows 
—that in audacity and fertility of conception 
T almost equal him.—One should not praise 
one’s self, should one, Mrs. Middleton? But 
then, you know, such assurances as those 
might intoxicate the soberest brain.” 

“Who is Worth—a painter?” asked Mr. 
Middleton, regarding the young lady through 
his glass as if she had been a lay-figure or a 
picture. 

There was a general laugh at this, which 
the appearance of Robert and the announce- 
ment of dinner somewhat shortened. 

“Take Norah in at once, uncle, before you 
disgrace yourself by any further display of ig- 
norance,” said Leslie.—“ No, thanks, Carl—I 
dislike to sandwich a man, even from the 
drawing-room to the dining-room. Aunt Mil- 
dred is enough of a charge for you.” 

“Your fiancé ought to be on duty,” said 
Carl. “Where is he? I give you warning 
that, if he is not a wonderfully good fellow, I 
mean to refuse my consent to this little mat- 


rimonial arrangement which you have all got 
up without consulting me.” 

“Arthur said he would not come over 
this evening, since it is Norah’s first among 
us,” Leslie answered, when they were seated 
at table. “I thought it very considerate of 
him; but if I had known how well she could 
look even after such an exhausting journey, 
I think I should have told him that his con- 
sideration was unnecexsary.”’ 

Norah, who was seated in the full light 
of the dying summer day, looked up at this, 
her already brilliant color deepening, perhaps, 
by a shade. 

“T wonder if I have not met Mr. Tyn- 
dale,” she said, quietly. ‘“ Has he ever been 
abroad ?” 

“ He was abroad two or three years ago,” 
Leslie answered. “ But, although it is likely 
enough that you may have seen, it is not like- 
ly that you knew him, for he told me some 
time ago that, although he had seen you once 
or twice, he had never had the pleasure of 
knowing you.” 

“Indeed!” Something like a glow came 
into the eyes, and the scarlet lips curved as 
if in faint scorn. “Did he chance to men- 
tion where he had seen me?” she asked, 
after a moment. 

“T think he said it was at Baden or Hom- 
burg,” Leslie answered, vexed with herself 
that she could not avoid coloring, as she re- 
membered in what manner Arthur had spoken 
of the regal-looking creature before her. 

“Strangely enough, my idea was that I 
had met him at one of those places,” Norah 
said, coolly, noting with keen eyes the fiush 
that dyed the face of the other. “Or per- 
haps it is not strange, after all. Perhaps my 
memory is better than his want of memory, 
and I am right in thinking that I knew him, 
or some other Mr. Tyndale, at one of those 
spas.” 

“It could not have been Arthur!” said 
Leslie, with a positive air. “He certainly 
could not have known you and forgotten it— 
especially since he remembered your appear- 
ance perfectly, and recognized your likeness 
at a glance.” 

“Mr. Tyndale has a cousin,” said Mrs. 
Middleton. “Perhaps it is he whom Miss 
Desmond knew.” 

“T am not absolutely positive that I knew 
any one of the name,” said Miss Desmond, 
abruptly. “One meets so many people—at 
least, I do—that I often confound names, and 
sometimes mistake identities. Perhaps the 
Tyndale whom I remember was an English- 
man, or perhaps”—she lifted her glass of 
wine to her lips just here—‘“ he may be dead 
long ago.” 

“Tam inclined to think that it was Cap- 
tain Tyndale,” said Leslie, meditatively. ‘“ He 
is Arthur’s cousin, but he is half a French- 
man, and has lived in France almost all his 
life. Nothing is more likely than that you 
should have known him.” 

“He is well worth knowing,” said Mr. 
Middleton, chiming in just here. “I like 
that young fellow—he is sensible, straight- 
forward, and a thorough gentleman, without 
a particle of nonsense about him.” 

“He is an officer of the French army,” 








added Mrs. Middleton, “and is said to have 








acted very gallantly at—what was the name 
of the battle, Leslie? Of course, that is a 
thing which we must take on trust; but he is 
certainly very pleasant.” 

“What is that?” said Carl, who had 
pricked up his ears at the last annou:.cement. 
“Have you a fragment of the great wreck 
over here? I hope you have not been lion- 
izing him, Leslie? Ill send for a Uhlan or 
two, if you want subjects for that kind of 
amusement.” 

“You are very kind,” said Leslie, “but 
we generally find them to suit ourselves. 
Following the example of the people who, in 
advertising for servants, add, ‘No Irish need 
apply!’ we generally make it understood that, 
in securing subjects for lionizing, no Germans 
need apply—nor German sympathizers, ei- 
ther!” 

“T see that I shall find very little appre- 
ciation for my devotion to the Fatherland,” 
said he, shrugging his shoulders; “ that is, 
unless I can persuade Miss Desmond to sing 
‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ with me.” 

“T have not learned any thing since the 
‘ Marseillaise,’” said Norah, dryly. 

“That is better than ‘Partunt pour la 
Syrie,’ at all events,” muttered he. “ Ji has 
a history.” 

“Of the sans-culottes and the Place de la 
Gréve,” said Leslie. 

“ Add Belleville, Montmartre, and La Ro- 
quette. We must not be personal, however. 
Miss Desmond was in Paris during the reign 
of the Commune, and she may have been a 
pétroleuse.” 

“O Norah, were you, indeed ? 
about it!” cried Leslie, eagerly. 

“ About being a pétroleuse ?”’ asked Norah, 
smiling. 

“ How absurd ! 
course, I mean.” 

“There is not much to tell. Since we 
were unfortunate enough to be women, papa 
thought that the best place for Kate and my- 
self was in a convent—your chivalrous Prus- 
sians had battered down one of the walls, Mr. 
Middleton—and I shall never forget the days 
we spent there. We thought them horrible 
—especially as we lived in hourly expectation 
of being driven out—but, after all, many peo- 
ple fared much worse.” 

“But you must see that it was not reason- 
able to blame the Prussians about the wall 
of your convent "—Middleton was beginning, 
when his uncle interposed. 

“We won’t discuss the question, Carl. I 
fancy most of us have made up our minds in 
a general way, on one side or the other, and 
unprofitable excitement is bad for digestion. 
—My sympathies are all with the walls of your 
convent, Miss Desmond, and, if Carl becomes 
unpleasantly Teutonic, I'll shut him up with 
a cask of lager in a Dutch summer-house we 
have, to evolve any thing he pleases from 
his inner consciousness, so that he keeps 
quiet.” 

“Oh, I have really no great objection to 
the Germans,” said Miss Desmond, in a tone 
of magnanimity. “They do very vell for 
some things. I have lived among them so 
much that, of course, I know them very 
well.” 

“She told me that she liked Vienna bet- 
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ter than any capital in Europe,” said Carl, 
addressing the company. 

“And do you call Vienna German?” she 
asked, indignantly. “Where do you find 
any leaven of Teutonic heaviness in that brill- 
iant capital? Is there any suggestion of Un- 
ter den Linden on the Prater? I do not call 
any thing German which is enriched by the 
warm blood of the Slavic races.” 

“There is no telling what she will say 
next,” said Carl, with an air of resignation. 
“ But, for all that, she sings German ballads 
like a thrush,” 

“We will hear her after dinner,” said 
Mrs. Middleton, smiling. Before very long, 
however, that lady’s eyes began to open to 
the alarming degree of interest which Carl 
manifested in the young stranger. The femi- 
nine mind is proverbially quick in perceiving 
or foreseeing the faintest suspicion of a love- 
affair, and, although Mrs. Middleton had not 
yet heard of that previous acquaintance which 
had so astonished Leslie, she saw many sig- 
nificant signs that disturbed the serene at- 
mosphere of comfort in which she usually 
existed. A new vista of possible annoyance, 
of horribly possible misfortune, appeared to 
open before her. Carl! In summing up all 
that might occur from the visit of this Bo- 
hemian girl, she had not once thought of 
Carl. Yet, what if he should marry her! 

It seemed a wide leap to take even in im- 
agination, but Mrs. Middleton had lived too 
long in the world not to be thoroughly aware 
how often such leaps are taken in reality, and 
a bitter sense of anger rose up in her heart 
as she thought that this might be the end of 
all her hopes. Leslie’s engagement to Ar- 
thur Tyndale had been unpalatable enough ; 
but for Carl to fall in love with Norah Des- 
mond would fill the cup of disappointment to 
its brim. “Good Heavens, how things turn 
out in this world!” she thought, with a terri- 
ble sense of her own inability to stem their cur- 
rent, “and who can tell what dreadful results 
may follow from one false step! If Leslie 
had ouly listened to me—” But then it was 


an unalterable fact that Leslie had not lis- | 


tened, as unaltcrable as Miss Desmond's pres- 
ence at Rosland, concerning which Mrs. Mid- 
dleton called her own weakness sternly to 
account, and wasted much time in vain regret 
that she had not opposed such a step more 
strenuously and with greater authority. 

It was after dinner when she made these 
cheerful reflections. Mr. Middleton was smok- 
ing a cigar and reading a newspaper in the 
the dining-room, the decanters still on the 
table, and a glass of wine near his hand. 
Carl, having smoked out two or three cigar- 
ettes, at last sauntered into the drawing- 
room, where he found his aunt alone. She 
was in her favorite nook—a recess large 
enough to contain her writing-table, her couch, 
her easy-chair, and all her luxurious parapher- 
nalia of special comforts—and he saw at once 
that he had no alternative but to join her. 
At another time, this necessity would not 
have presented itself in an unpleasant light ; 
but just now he was particularly anxious to 
see Norah Desmond, and he could not re- 
press a slight feeling of impatience at the 
prospect of one of those unlimited gossips 
which women love. He faced it, however, 








with a sufficiently good grace, though his pre- 
occupation of manner was so great that Mrs. 
Middleton soon detected the utter want of 
interest with which he received the various 
items of social and domestic news that she 
exerted herself to bestow upon him. She 
saw his eyes wander across the room, in 
which shaded lamp-light and summer twilight 
were mingled, to the veranda and lawn be- 
yond. Watching him closely, she caught a 
sudden quickening expression which flashed 
across his face, and was very significant, as a 
pair of white-clad figures came slowly into 
sight, visible through the lace-draped window 
and green arch beyond. 

“ Leslie took Miss Desmond out to enjoy 
the twilight,” said she, changing her topic of 
conversation quite abruptly—a fact which it 
is probable Carl did not discover. “ By-the- 
by, you have not told me yet what you think 
of her. Is she not lovely?” 

“ Lovely !” repeated he, starting suddenly 
out of abstraction. “ Yes, of course—only 
that is too weak a word! She is the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw!” 

Then—brought up short, as it were, by 
Mrs. Middleton’s look of surprise—he blushed 
and laughed. 

“ By Jove!” he said, “I thought you were 
talking of Miss Desmond. Is it Leslie you 
mean? Certainly she is very lovely — so 
graceful and refined—but she does not show 
to the best advantage by such a woman as 
her sister.” 

“There is no comparison between them !” 
said Mrs, Middleton, sharply—for the cool- 
ness of this depreciation was more than even 
her patience could endure—“ they belong to 
entirely different social types. Leslie bears 
every mark of exquisite refinement and high- 
breeding, while Miss Desmond is a mere man’s 
beauty!” 

“Is she?” said Carl, good -humoredly. 
“ Then it is no wonder men rave over her as 
they do. You should have heard them on board 
the Russia! Why, there were one or two 
fellows who were absolutely crazy about her | 
Now, you know, a woman must be remark- 
able to make a sensation like that on ship- 
board, for men are thinking of other things 
just then—their stomachs principally.” 

“Tt is never in good taste to make a sensa- 
tion anywhere!” said Mrs. Middleton, in an 
ex-cathedra tone, which, to do her justice, she 
did not often employ. “No thorough-bred 
lady ever desires to do so!” 

“ But a woman can’t help being beautiful, 
you know,” said Carl. “Of course it has its 
drawbacks sometimes; I have heard Miss 
Desmond talk about them quite feelingly. 
But I can-assure you she did nothing to draw 
attention on herself. She is enough of a thor- 
ough-bred woman to avoid that, at any rate.”’ 

“Ts she?” said Mrs. Middleton. With- 
out being a philosopher, she knew human 
nature well enough to avoid any argument 
on the score of Miss Desmond’s breeding, or 
Miss Desmond’s charms; she was perfectly 
aware that depreciation would only fan Carl’s 
admiration to fever-heat ; so, with a wisdom 
that many women lack, she allowed the sub- 
ject to drop, and soon after this sent him 
away. “Go and make your bird-of-paradise 
sing,” she said. 








“But she is not my bird - of - paradise,” 
answered he. ‘And she sings only when 
she has a mind to—I give you warnirg of 
that!” 

He went willingly enough, however, and 
found the bird-of-paradise still on the lawn 
with Leslie. 

“Do you think this is quite prudent?” 
asked he, coming up to them as they sat 
under a large catalpa-tree, making a pretty 
picture in the soft twilight. “ There is a very 
heavy dew on the grass. Look!" — and he 
pointed to his evening boots, all covered with 
elinging moisture. 

“Tt may not be prudent, but it is very 
pleasant,” said Leslie. ‘“ Every thing is so 
fragrant and exquisite! I have been making 
Norah listen to the mocking-birds. She nev- 
er heard them before, you know.” 

* And what a delicious note they have!” 
said Norah. “I cannot imagine any thing 
more sweet, Listen! is not that one, now?” 

“ They sing in this grove all night long,” 
said Carl, “ or at least they used todo so. I 


have often lain awake for hours listening to. 


them. That fellow who is singing now is a 
perfect Mario!” 

“He is in the rose-hedge yonder,” said 
Miss Desmond. “I think I shall go nearer, 
for the sake of listening to him.” 

“ Take care, Norah, the grass is very wet,” 
said Leslie. “I was just about to propose a 
return to the house, where we can hear you 
sing, instead of the mocking-bird.” 

“ What an exchange!” said Norah ; and, 
as she spoke, she walked toward the hedge. 

“ Go with her, Carl,” said Miss Grahame, 
appealingly. ‘‘ My shoes are too thin for me 
to venture into that high grass; and pray 
bring her back as soon as possible!” 

“ All right,” said Carl, hastening away. 
His heart gave a triumphant throb. Here 
was his opportunity sooner than he could 
have dared to hope. It is to be feared that 
he did not think much just then of the dew- 
laden grass clinging round Norah’s delicate 
ankles. The power of speaking to her alone 
was a boon worth purchasing at any cost. 

“ Why did you come?” asked she, turn- 
ing round abruptly as he gained her side. 
“ You should have stayed with Leslie. I am 
very well able to take care of myself, and I 
do not want to talk to you, but to listen to 
the mocking-bird.”’ 

“T never doubted that,” said he ; “ but it 
was Leslie who sent me. Not that I needed 
to be sent—you know that; but it was she 
who bade me come. Pray excuse me if I 
ought to have stayed.” 

“Tt is not a matter of the least impor- 
tance,” answered she ; “ but of course Leslie 
will think that I came away to flirt.” 

“] think you anticipate many harsh judg- 
ments which are never passed,” said he, col- 
oring. ‘I will answer for Leslie that such a 
thought has not entered her mind. When 
you know her better, vou will find that she is 
one of the most amiable and most unsuspect- 
ing people in the world.” 

“T think I perceive that already,” said 
Miss Desmond, thoughtfully. “ And, in con- 
sequence, I feel like one who is at sea with- 
out a compass. I have been so much sur- 
prised to find Leslie what she is, that I searce- 
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fy realize my position, or—or what I am to 
do. I fancied —I confidently expected— 
something so different.” 

“ And so much more disagreeable, I am 
sure.” 

“ Yes, I confess that.” 

“ And why is it that you persist in always 
expecting the worst and thinking the worst 
of people ?” 

“ Because, in the course of my nineteen 
years, I have found that people always think 
the worst and expect the worst of me.” 

“Stop a minute,” said he, smiling. “I 
bind you on your honor to answer if you have 
found that everybody, even in the course of 
your mature nineteen years, has thought or 
expected the worst of you?” 

‘“* Men in love don’t count,” answered she. 
“A few of them have thought much better of 
me than I deserved.” 

““T should count them worth all the rest,” 
said he, coloring again. 

“Should you ?” asked she, a little mock- 
ingly. “I cannot agree with you. If a man 
tells me that I am a goddess, for instance, I 
ean only laugh at him, you know. Certainly, 
I could not be expected to respect an opinion 
so palpably absurd. But, when a woman says 
that I am a fast flirt, the words sting a little, 
because they have a modicum of truth in 
them. I have not been reared to regard con- 
ventionality overmuch, and I generally ac- 
cept admiration when it is offered me.” 

“T have never yet seen a woman who did 
not,” said he. “ But, without any high-flown 
folly, a man might hold you far above all oth- 
er women, and be worthy of credit if he told 
you so.” 

“That is a kind of homage which has 
never been offered to me,” said she, with a 
look of quick pain—which the twilight hid— 
crossing her face. ‘Men, as a general rule, 
have fallen in love and made fools of them- 
selves about me, against their better judg- 
ment. I am afraid I should not believe in 
any thing else if it were given to me now. 
But this is a tiresome subject, and we came 
—at least J came—to listen to the mocking- 
bird. I think our voices must have startled 
him, for he has ceased tc sing.” 

“ Ceased, in a paroxysm of envy, to listen 
to you, I am sure.” 

“Don’t, credit him with the meanest of 
our poor passions,” said she. “That was a 
very neat compliment, however. Such things 
are like an inspiration, are they not? Now, 
T am sure you could not do as well again.” 

“Do you mean that as a challenge for me 
to try?” 

“Not by any means, since a prepared 
compliment is about as excellent as twice- 
cooked meat. In fact, I do not like compli- 
ments, under any circumstances,” added she, 
frankly. 

“Then I shall employ more fragrant lips 
to utter mine for me,” said he, pausing to 
break a rose—for they were now among the 
shrubbery—which even in the gloaming he 
could perceive to be one of the most royal 
and beautiful of its kind. Having done this, 
he turned to his companion. “I know noth- 
ing about the language of flowers,” he said; 
“but this rose seems to me to typify you bet- 


ter than any other flower possibly could, and | did not form part of the group in the draw- 





—it ranks far above all others, you know!” | ing-room. 


Then, after a pause, in a lower tone: “ Will 
you take it?” 





A solitary man, standing on a 
bridge that crossed a small stream not far 
from the house, heard the clear, full notes 


She hesitated a moment—during which | rising as he moodily smoked his cigar, and 


Middleton would have given any thing he 
possessed for a light in which to see her face 
—but, as he began to gather courage from 
her hesitation, she extended her hand with a 
laugh that made his courage sink to zero 
again. 

“Thanks; you are very kind,” she said. 
“T think my challenge must have put you on 
your mettle, for your second effort is better 
than your first. What a lovely rose! How 
good of you to say that it typifies me! I 
only wish I were half so glowing and per- 
fect!” 

“Tf you were any other woman, I should 
say that wish was an egregious affectation,” 
said Carl, provoked by her nonchalance. 

“But, as it is, you are kind enough to 
give me credit for sincerity,” she said—and 
he heard her laugh again. “ How very com- 
plimentary you are to-night! Is it your un- 
cle’s excellent champagne which has inspired 
you? It would be pleasant to remain and 
hear you go from better to best; but I am 
becoming aware that the grass is damp, and, 
since Mario will not give us another roulade, 
it might be as well to return to the house. 
A propos of your pretty speeches, I have a 
shrewd suspicion that, if Leslie does not 
think that I am flirting, your aunt will not 
be so charitable!” 

“We don’t think quite so much of leather 
and prunella here as in the countries to which 
you are accustomed,” said he, as he turned 
and walked by her side. 

“Where do you draw the line between 
what is de rigcur, and what is not?” she 
asked, “I should really like to know. Per- 
haps on this side of the water I may find my- 
self a very conventional and respectable per- 
son, indeed.” 

“You must ask some one better up in 
the proprieties than I am,” he answered. 
“When they present themselves to me, it is 
generally in the light of such particularly un- 
pleasant bores that I have never given them 
the attention which they doubtless deserve.” 

To cross a lawn cannot possibly take a 
very long time under any circumstances, so 
they soon found themselves in the drawing- 
room, where Miss Desmond went at once to 
the piano, without any troublesome solicita- 
tion. Notes she had none, but her command 
of the instrument was perfect, and her knowl- 
edge of harmony very good. After a well- 
modulated prelude, she began to sing. De- 
scriptions of singing are mostly unsatisfac- 
tory, and very unmeaning to all save the 
technical, musical mind ; so it is sufficient to 
say that a voice like this, which rose now and 
floated out on the midsummer night, had nev- 
er sounded before within the walls of Ros- 
land. A contralto so rich, so sweet, so pow- 
erful, would have been likely to command 
attention and admiration anywhere; but here 
it was greeted with an enthusiasm that might 
have gratified the most exacting prima-donna 
on the lyric stage. 

It was a voice strangely familiar, and 
strangely fraught with association to one who 








their cad d suddenly to stir into 
life the wild thrill of an old passion which he 


had thought dead forever. 
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RUTH to tell, the comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned farm-house, at the foot of the nar- 
row and rocky ledge, had a most picturesque 
position. Away to the southward wound and 
smiled the fertile valley, a goodly proportion 
of whose acres appertained to Grandfather 
Crowninshield, and along the edge thereof 
swept the curves of the railway, after what 
seemed its birth in the cloven ledge so very 
near to Katie Crowninshield’s home. As for 
Katie herself, with her sweet, fresh face and 
her merry brown eyes, the little valley and 
her nestling home were all the world to her— 
all, indeed, that she had ever known, for she 
had been but a wee thing when Grandfather 
and Grandmother Crowninshield became fa- 
ther and mother to her, in place of those 
whose faces she could hardly now remember. 
Neither did it ever occur to her that she was 
in any sense an heiress, for she seemed rather 
to belong to the valley than the valley to her; 
while the idea, if any thing had brought it to 
her mind, that her good old grandparents 
were not to live forever, would have turned 
the brightest June day to the gloomiest De- 
cember. 

But, in these latter years, one great entity 
had painfully struggled into Katie’s world, 
with an apparent mission to unite the valley 
with that great unknown, which lay beyond 
the hills and ledges. Katie had seen the 
ragged rift cloven in the granite wall, watch- 
ing it curiously from door or window, and 
listening for the dull reports of the blasting 
charges, until the barrier was pierced and the 
railway crept out and found its way down 
through the valley; and, ever since the trains 
began to run, she had connected with them 
the idea of a life that was almost human. She 
had waved her handkerchief enthusiastically 
to the very first train, and had been liberally 
responded to by passengers and conductor; 
and, although she had been then a little girl 
and was now a young lady, she had never yet 
dreamed of any unmaidenly boldness in giv- 
ing the same white signal of welcome, at 
times, when the great railway mystery came 
rushing out of the cloven wall. There was 
one train in particular to which Katie’s atten- 
tions were at last pretty well restricted—a 
through - express which went by at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and there was another 
from the same direction again at eight o’clock 
at night. With the latter, for a very long 
time, Katie had felt no sort of sympathy, 
since it could, as she thought, neither see nor 
acknowledge courteous greetings, while from 
the former, just as easily as her own dainty 
“‘ good-morning !”’ fluttered above the garden- 
gate, so certainly would there be a fleeting 
flash of white to answer her from the plat- 
form of one of the cars, or even from the en- 
gine itself, for that, too, had happened. And 
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Katie knew very well that, in these latter 
days, at least, her answer had always come 
from the same hand. A tall, erect, manly 
fellow he was, dressed in dark-blue cloth; and 
Katie had been well aware, for a good while, 
that he was the conductor of the train, but 
she had never yet been near enough to speak 
to him, or get any clearer notion of his face 
and its meaning than might be given her in 
those swift but almost daily glimpses. When 
or how he found his way back to the begin- 
ning of his perpetual journey, was a question 
that Katie never asked even of herself. It 
was enough that every morning the swift train 
brought him out of the unknown country be- 
yond the hills, and added a something, that 
had grown to be very pleasant, to the peace 
and quiet of her day. 

There was something very noteworthy, 
even to railway-men, about the manner in 
which the road broke in upon that valley. A 
deep cut, a sharp curve, and a heavy down- 
grade, combined to make the precise point 
where the conductor had learned to look for 
Katie’s greeting an interesting one; and her 
white kerchief may even have seemed to wave 
a species of congratulation at his repeated 
safe passage of what might at any time have 
shaped itself into a danger. 

Be that as it may, the railway “ cut” had 
brought to Katie Crowninshield, among other 
results, a shorter and easier path to the home 
of her aunt, her mother’s sister, who lived 
just a little way beyond the ledge, and who 
was never satisfied if too many days passed 
by without bringing the sunlight of Katie’s 
face across her threshold. And so Katie had 
gone and returned, mang and many a time, 
by the narrow path between the granite walls. 
She had learned to walk the rails like a rope- 
dancer, and she knew the time of every train 
too well, as she often told Aunt Betsy, ever 
to get herself caught in the cut. Even if she 
should, she said, there were ever so many 
places where she could clamber up on the 
rocks at the side, and be entirely safe. No- 
body in that peaceful region dreamed of fear 
at being “out after dark;” and again and 
again had good Aunt Betsy detained her pet 
until night had fallen, although her only com- 
pany homeward was her little star of a lan- 
tern. It was a neat little lantern, with a sort 
of piquant and winning character of its own, 
like every thing else that belonged to Katie 
Crowninshield, and she herself was half in- 
clined to make a confidant of it. 

In fact, Katie’s lantern found its own oc- 
easion for putting on almost the semblance 
of a personal friend. There came a day when 
Katie’s handkerchief fluttered in vain, and 
then another, when even the reply she re- 
ceived from the traifi convinced her that there 
had been a change of some kind, and that she 
would receive no more signals from the same 
hand. It was odd enough, but her long-accus- 
tomed bit of morning pleasure seemed sudden- 
ly turned into something childish and uninter- 
esting—a worn-out amusement that it was 
time to put aside with her discarded dolls. 
And so she sadly prepared to give it up, in 
the first fit of genuine blues she had ever in- 
dulged in; but, a few evenings afterward, she 
lingered at the garden-gate a little, after her 
return from Aunt Betsy's, to see the night- 








express go flashing by. It was a grand sight 
when it came, incomparably more interest- 
ing and mysterious in the darkness than ever 
in the day, and Katie wondered she had never 
thought so before; but she almost uncon- 
sciously raised her little lantern, and swung 
it around her head as she had used to wave 
her handkerchief. 

Could she believe her eyes ? 

She almost refused to give them any faith 
at first, but then there followed a quick flush 
in her cheek and a warm glow at her heart; 
for she was sure there had been an answering 
light, and she could almost picture a tall 
form in dark-blue clothing, standing on the 
platform between two of the cars. 

She knew very little of railway matters, 
but was not so dull that there was any spe- 
cial mystery to her mind in such a thing as a 
change of trains by a conductor. She did not 
let Grandfather or Grandmother Crowninshield 
see her, however, the next evening when she 
again crept out to the gate, almust smother- 
ing her little lantern; for she had a half-flut- 
tering sort of dread that this second experi- 
ment might fail. 

Fail? No; the greeting from the train 
was as ready as was Katie’s own “ good-even- 
ing,” and the little lantern was likely thence- 
forth to be the very foremost of prime favor- 
ites with its mistress. And now, while the 
October days grew cooler and the glorious 
evenings longer, Grandmother Crowninshield 
began to grumble a little at the disposition 
her darling evinced to pay so very many 
visits to Aunt Betsy. 

“Tt’s a long walk for you, child,” she 
said; “and it’s through the cut, too. What 
if a railway train should come along before 
you could get out?” 

“© grandmama, that'll never happen,” 
laughed Katie; “the railroad and I are very 
good friends.” 

“You ought to be,” said grandmother. 
““T never saw any living being care more for 
a dumb thing than you’ve always done for 
that there train.” 

But grandmother was nearer right than 
Katie ; for only a night or so after that—it 
must have been that Aunt Betsy’s clock was 
slow—for Katie was in the very middle of the 
cut when her ears were suddenly filled with 
the shriek and roar with which the train 
dashed in at the upper end. 

Her heart beat quickly for a moment, but 
not with fear; for, as she sprang lightly upon 
a projecting rock that she had often before 
noted as a very available perch, she gathered 
her fluttering dress more closely about her 
and exclaimed : 

“There, I’m safe enough; but to think of 
its coming so near!” 

Near enough, indeed, and Katie leaned 
back hard against the crag behind her; for 
it seemed as if she could feel the breath of 
the iron monster on her cheek, In one hand 
she clutched more tightly the folds of her 
shawl, and in the other she raised her lan- 
tern, as if its feeble star could be of some 
protection, and then her grasp of it grew sud- 
denly very tight, indeed; for, leaning out a 
little from the platform of a car, and looking 
forward, as if impatient for the train to clear 
the cut, stood a tall, handsome, bearded man, 








in dark-blue clothes, with a lantern in his 
hand, and his eager, watching, expectant face, 
came so very close to her own! 

It was like a flash of lightning; but Katie 
knew the face, and she knew also that she 
herself had been seen, and she had even 
marked the swift paling of the bronzed vis- 
age as it recognized her and then swept on 
into the darkness beyond. 

“He was afraid I would be hurt,” she 
thought ; and then she said, aloud :. “ But he 
must have seen how safe I was, up here on 
the rock. I don’t believe he swung his lan- 
tern at our garden-gate to-night.” 

Katie did not relate her adventure even 
to her grandmother, and on her next visit to 
Aunt Betsy’s she was careful to come away 
in time. 

“T don’t want to get home so very much 
too early,”’ she said to herself as she finished 
her visit and hurried her departure; “ but I 
don’t like being caught in the cut at all. I’m 
glad I’m so sure not to meet anybody. I be- 
lieve I’d want to hide away from a stranger, 
tonight, almost as much as from a railway- 
train.” 

It was indeed an unusually dark and 
gloomy night, but Katie was destined to be 
disappointed in her hope of getting through 
the cut without seeing anybody. As has been 
said, the granite ledge had necessarily been 
pierced on a curved line, so that no one stand- 
ing at one end of the cut, moderate as were 
its dimensions, could see more than half-way 
through. 

Aunt Betsy’s house was some little dis- 
tance from the upper entrance, and the ap- 
proach to the latter was gloomy enough, that 
night, even for one who knew every inch of 
the way as well as Katie did; but her little 
lantern shone out cheerily against its bright 
reflector, throwing its radiance ahead, as if it 
were trying to tell her: “There, dear, that’s 
it; don’t be afraid, now, I'll show you the 
track!” But Katie remembered, just then, 
that it was getting later every minute, and 
she tripped briskly into the cut, wondering 
why the lantern-light should make it look so 
strangely high and narrow. She had not 
gone far, however, before the granite walls 
brought to her ears, all the way from the 
lower end and round the curve, as if the cut 
had been a speaking-tube, the sound of voices 
that were evidently meant to be low and 
guarded. There were other sounds mingled 
with the voices, and Katie could not make 
out more than a word or so here and there, 
but there was something about it all that 
startled and frightened her. At first she was 
half inclined to turn and make the best of her 
way back to Aunt Betsy’s; but that seemed 
foolish, and Katie was really a courageous 
little soul. She hid her lantern under her 
shawl, however, and stepped very lightly and 
swiftly forward, trying to remember if there 
were not a rock or hollow where she would be 
as safe from men as she had been from the 
passing train. She did not think of or find 
any such place, and, after all, the persons 
whose voices troubled her were not in the 
cut, nor were they coming to meet her. She 
was very pearly through, herself, before she 
could any way make out what it all meant; 
but, as she paused in the deep shadows of 
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the rocks and peered timidly out toward the 
now dull and muffled sounds, with which the 
voices were no longer mingled, a broad, quick 
gleam, as from a lantern suddenly shaded or 
extinguished, shot across the track not many 
yards below, and then all was darkness and 
silence. 

But that one moment of illumination had 
revealed extraordinary things to the keen, ex- 
cited vision of Katie Crowninshield. 

There were men, three or four, she could 
not say just how many, but rough, fierce, 
wild, and anxious-looking, and before them, 
on the railway-track, from which the rails 
had been pried away just there, was a con- 
fused heap of heavy granite bowlders and 
fragments. Katie understood it as clearly as 
if those men had taken her into their confi- 
dence, and had told her in words. 

It was a plot to wreck the train! 

No matter why—whether for revenge, or 
plunder, or in the utter malignity of lost souls 
—Katie never paused to so much as ask 
herself a question, but turned and fled back 
through the cut as for life and death, for both 
were with her, side by side, and hurrying step 
for step. She had no thought or dread that 
the wreckers had seen her, or would follow. 
Neither was at all likely; but Katie’s brain 
was too full of her purpose to admit a thought 
of self, and she held out her lantern fearlessly 
enough now, that she might be doubly sure 
of her footing on the ties and gravel. 

And now she was out in the open air, be- 
yond the upper entrance, and she could see 
the peaceful light still shining from Aunt 
Betsy’s window. But there was no time to 
go there for help. 

The train must be so very near! 

Katie did for a moment think of kindling 
a bright fire on the track, but that would 
take too long, and the great ruin and horror 
would come before even a small fagot would 
be well ablaze. 

“There’s nothing but my own little lan- 
tern,” almost sobbed poor Katie. “ May be 
he will know it when he sees it, but he must 
be warned before he reaches the cut.” 

The lantern shone like a frosty little star 
determined to be seen as Katie sprang for- 
ward up the track. She had not far to go, 
for the train was ahead of time that night 
instead of being behind, as would have been 
more desirable under the circumstances. 
Never had any thing appeared to Katie 
Crowninshield more suddenly than did the 
great, glaring eyes of the locomotive head- 
light that now glowed upon her out of the 
overshadowing night, and her lantern seemed 
to have instantaneously vanished. 

“Tt is so small,” she cried, in agony, 
‘and he will never see it.” 

Nevertheless, on a low mound of earth 
and stones, close by the side of the track, 
Katie took her post of charity and danger, 
and swung her little lantern frantically to 
and fro, while she now tried to make her 
sweet girl’s voice heard through the roar and 
clamor of the rushing train. 

On came the railway giant, tugging with 
him his precious freight of human life, and it 
flashed upon Katie Crowninshield’s mind what 
an awful capacity for suffering that train might 
have on board. On, with the great glare and 





the all-absorbing torrent of sound, and, al- 
most before Katie knew ii, the object of her 
hope and fear had dashed ruthlessly past her, 
and was quickly swallowed up from her sight 
in the rocky jaws of the deep cut. With a 
ery of grief and disappointment on her lips, 
and a strange thrill of pain at her beart, the 
poor girl sank upon the ground and buried 
her face in her hands, while the little lantern 
dropped neglectedly beside her. 

Only for one brief instant, however, did 
Katie yield to the terror and the trouble of 
it, for in another she had picked up her starry 
friend, sprang to her feet, and darted away 
down the railroad track toward the cut. She 
was light of foot as any fawn, and there were 
sad wings to her speed, but it seemed to her 
as if she should never get through the cut. 
She paused a moment, when the lower end 
was reached, to gather breath and to brush 
the salt mist from her eyes before she looked 
upon the awful scene she knew must be pre- 
pared for her. 

And then—why, there was the train, the 
rear car rising close in front of her, while the 
others (and there were but few of them that 
night) stood all erect upon their wheels be- 
yond — not all upon the track, to be sure, 
but all apparently safe—all, except one 
great, dark mass, whose polished metal glit- 
tered in the varying lights that flashed upon 
it, and whose hoarse throat screamed angrily 
with the escaping steam, for the locomotive 
had come to grief pretty decidedly among the 
granite bowlders that were heaped on the 
track by the fiends who had planned the 
wreck, The passengers were swarming out 
of the cars, and none of them seemed to be 
hurt at all, nor did Katie hear a sound that 
told of pain as she swiftly threaded her way 
among and past them. She had caught a 
glimpse of a group away beyond even the 
shattered locomotive, however, which forbade 
her lingering for an instant. Right down 
toward her own garden-gate four men were 
carrying a heavy burden, and others were 
following, and Katie heard them say, as she 
darted by: 

“Who is it?” 

“ Why, it’s the conductor. He was thrown 
from the platform of the forward car.” 

“Ts he killed ? ” 

“They say so. Nobody else was hurt. 
He was a splendid fellow.” 

A tall, handsome, bearded man, in dark- 
blue clothing, but his face was ghastly pale 
when they laid him on Grandfather Crown- 
inshield’s own bed, and the surgeon, who had 
been among the passengers, bent gloomily 
above him. 


“Head all right,” muttered the man of | 


science. “Only a cut or so. Ah, there’s a 
rib, two of ’em, and his left arm below the 
elbow. Struck the ground so, that’s clear, 
and the other bones are likely to be all right. 
Must have been leaning out to look ahead, I 
should say.—Hullo, what’s that light on his 
face ?” 

The light in the room, what with the 
crowd and the country candles, had been 
none of the brightest, but just at this mo- 
ment a clear, golden gleam was poured down 
on the face of the injured man, and slowly, 
as if the radiance itself had wakened him, 





he opened his eyes and looked dreamily about 
him. 

The surgeon heard a sigh that was half a 
sob close behind him, and looked up to see 
that that and the sudden light came from 
Katie and her lantern, but just then the ques- 
tioning eyes of the wounded conductor fell 
upon her face, aud he exclaimed, faintly but 
earnestly : 

“T knew it was you. There was hardly 
room to stop the train in, but we’d have all 
gone to pieces if it hadn’t been for you and 
your light. You've saved them all, God bless 
you!” 

And so Katie Crowninshield suddenly 
found herself a heroine, with a swarm of 
grateful people around her, very much to her 
discomfort. They would have made her a 
present if she would have allowed them, but 
the only really welcome words she heard from 
any one were those of the surgeon : 

“ What, killed? A man like him? Non- 
sense! he'll carry his arm in a sling for a 
month or so, but he’ll be up again in a fort- 
night.” 

Of course, no time was lost in repair- 
ing the track and in forwarding the passen- 
gers, and a few hours only saw the old farm- 
house as quiet and peaceful-looking as ever. 
Even the surgeon had done his work and 
gone. The engine lay battered and helpless 
among the bowlders where it had forced its 
willful way. The conductor lay stil] on 
Grandfather Crowninshield’s bed, and the 
fitful slumbers the surgeon’s opiate gave him 
were starry with signals that white fingers 
held up before his dreaming eyes. As for 
Katie and her lantern, the latter had fairly 
burned itself out and asleep on the little table 
in Katie’s own room, and she herself had by 
no means clearly comprehended, as yet, the 
happy consequences of her railway signaling. 
It was very much like a dream to her, for 
Katie was no prophetess, nor could even her 
lantern throw any light on the future. She 
could not see, just then, and yet the days that 
followed brought it all to pass, that neither 
she herself, nor Grandfather and Grandmoth- 
er Crowninshield, would consent to any more 
railroading or signaling. It was much bet- 
ter, indeed, they all declared, nor did he him- 
self pretend to deny it, that Katie’s husband 
should farm broad acres of the fertile valley 
than that he should any more be at the merey 
of train-wreckers and wayside lanterns. And 
when the question was decided to her liking, 
such a hug and .kiss was that which Katie 
Crowninshield gave— 

“To whom ?” 

“ Why, to her lantern, of course.” 

W. 0. Sropparp. 


A FEW FRESH REMINIS- 
CENCES. 





I. 


MONG recent English books * is one of 
two volumes crowded with anecdotes 
and reminiscences of people distinguished 





* “ Henry Fothergill Chorley : Autobiography. 
Memoir, and Letters. Compiled by Henry C. Hew- 
lett.” 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
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during the last half-century in literature, art, 
and society. It is composed primarily of the 
autobiography, and next of the memoir and 
letters of the late Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
a gentleman employed for nearly forty years 
on the literary staff of the London Atheneum, 
who was the friend and enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of nearly every celebrity in literature 
and music during that period, and who also, 
we may add, experienced not a little hostility 
from those who had suffered from his fierce 
and uncompromising criticisms. Mr. Chorley, 
in addition to criticism, made a few attempts 
at original composition, but not with marked 
success. He published “Sketches of a Sea- 
port Town,” derived from experiences in ear- 
ly life at Liverpool] ; he wrote novels, plays, 
songs, etc., but none of them are now remem- 
bered. “He was one of those individuals,” 
says the Atheneum, “ who never attained to 
the fullness of their stature. He possessed ca- 
’ pabilities he never did justice to, and there 
was in him a possibility of excellence he 
never achieved ; still, he did good work in 
his day, and the influence of it lives after 
him. His failure to produce any work of 
abiding value in music or literature mainly 
concerned himself, und was his own personal 
disappointment. The development and ma- 
turing of his powers of critical discrimination 
as regarded musical art ; the perfect honesty, 
the uprightness, the intense conviction of his 
own beliefs, and the entire fearlessness with 
which he gave them utterance, have marked 
an era in the history of musical criticism, all 
errors and prejudices notwithstanding.” Of 
his criticisms, his biographer remarks : “ The 
prevailing spirit of his reviews, whether of 
books, pictures, or music, seems to me fair 
and generous; they are, no doubt, occasion- 
ally vigorous, but without a trace of flip- 
pancy, much less of truculence. The earlier 
ones are slight and inadequately discrimi- 
native, but year by year the writer’s touch 
becomes sensibly finer and his tone propor- 
tionately firmer.” But, of Mr. Chorley’s per- 
formances we are less concerned than with 
his reminiscences of noted men and women, 
and we therefore proceed to glean from the 
interesting pages of the volumes before us a 
few extracts and anecdotes that we believe 
will be found entertaining to our readers. It 
will be observed that our extracts are some- 
times from Mr. Chorley’s autobiography, some- 
times from his journal, and sometimes from 
the memoir by Mr. Hewlett, editor of the vol- 
umes : L 


“** When Talfourd’s “ Ion’? was published, 
it appeared to myself (as it still appears) to 
be the most noble, highly-finished, and pict- 
uresque modern classical tragedy existing on 
the English stage. It was not its large private 
distribution, not merely the great reputation 
of its author, but the vital, pathetic excellence 
of the drama, and the rich poetry of the dic- 
tion, which, on the night of the production of 
the play at Covent Garden, filled that great 
theatre with an audience the like of which, in 
point of distinction, I have never seen in any 
Bnglish theatre. There were the flower of our 
poets, the best of our lawyers, artists of every 
world and every quality. 

“* The success of this was superb, and es- 
tablished its author once for all among the real 
dramatists of England. And yet it was a suc- 








cess under disadvantages. With all bis pas- 
sion and poetry of execution, and subtlety of 
conception, no magic could make Mr. Macrea- 
dy thoroughly acceptable as the young hero. 
The part was afterward again and again tried 
by actresses in male attire—always a disap- 
pointing, when it is not a repulsive, expedient. 
One could not escape from the tones and atti- 
tudes of Werner, and Virginius, and Macbeth. 
‘Ton’? has yet to be seen. Nor did the charm- 
ing Clemanthe of Miss Ellen Tree group well 
with the hero. The other persons of the play 
were either weakly or boisterously presented. 
There had been no particular pains bestowed 
on scenery or appointments. But of the entire, 
unquestionable triumph of the tragedy, there 
could not be an instant’s doubt on the part of 
any unprejudiced spectator. I have rarely 
been so warmed, so moved in any theatre. 

“**T had met the author at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s ; and she—in no respect more generously 
constant to her friends till the very last than 
in trying to serve younger artists and men of 
letters in whom she fancied promise — pre- 
sented me to the orator and the dramatist of 
that one great play—it may be (for this I can- 
not say), as a writer in connection with a ris- 
ing journal. I have since thought that such 
must have been the case, without false thought 
or purpose on her part, but in her wish to set 
me out to the best advantage. As matters 
turned out, her genuine regard and desire to 
present me resulted in no good influence on 
my fortunes, literary or critical, but absolutely 
the reverse. 

*** An ill chance for me threw the critic’s 
task, as regarded the Atheneum, into the 
hands of Darley—hands never more vigorous 
than when they were using the axe and scal- 
pel. That the grace of propriety was utterly 
wanting to him, his own dramas, ‘‘ Thomas a 
Becket’’ and “ Athelstan’’ attest. 

“*T was only known to Mr. Talfourd as 
one who wrote in the Atheneum, and, having 
in person expressed to him what I thought 
and felt in regard to the play, it was necessary 
for me at once, with the utmost earnestness, 
to write to him on the appearance of the criti- 
cism against which I had privately protested, 
but in vain, with the strongest possible dis- 
claimer of its unjust and uncouth severity, and 
an equally strong assertion of my own utter 
powerlessness to interfere in suppression or 
mitigation. My letter, I fear, was not believed 
to be sincere. It was said that, had I been in 
earnest, I could easily have attested my sincer- 
ity by entire withdrawal from a publication so 
wicked and malignant—a stringent suggestion, 
truly! But few have admitted the right of 
private judgment so grudgingly as the most 
advanced liberals ; few have been so despotic 
in their partisanship. The damage done me 
by that article was inconceivable. Not only 
did it cost me the good understanding of the 
poet himself, but, for years, I was set up as a 
mark to be decried by all the coterie round 
him. Whenever I attempted any appearance 
in print, 1 had such a phrase as this sent to 
me in a newspaper-cutting (lest I should fail 
to see it): the writer spoke of “the Chorleys 
and chawbacons of literature.’”? Not merely 
were such coarse personalities sent to me, but 
they were righteously forwarded to my family 
at Liverpool, some of whom they succeeded in 
troubling greatly. I can truly say that they 
only disturbed me inasmuch as they placed 
hard material obstacles in the way of my 
maintaining myself as a literary man. 

“Some of the specimens of abuse with 
which I was favored were diverting, rather 
than offensive, by their utter vulgarity. I 
kept by me, for some years, a collection of 











such flowers of rhetoric, the most exquisite of 
which was a letter, written in very black ink, 
beginning, 

*“ You Worm///”? 


. 

“*Chorley’s love of picture art was as genu- 
ine as his love of literature, and he lost no op- 
portunity of cultivating his tastes. The ex- 
ceeding delight with which he had seen the 
exhibitions of old masters at the British Insti- 
tution and elsewhere, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s collection of their drawings, is more 
than once recorded in his journal. Under date 
of August 2, 1836, he writes: 

‘* Just returned from looking at the Michael 
Angelo drawings. Here again one feels the 
difference—how strongly !—between those who 
work for immortality and those who manufact- 
ure for the hour. I expected anatomical pre- 
cision and grandeur of conception, of course, 
but hardly that I should be able (so little ex- 
perienced in old pictures) to throw myself 
loose enough of the conventionalisms of a taste 
nourished among modern drawing-room works, 
to be able to enjoy and appreciate as much as I 
did. One or two things struck me particular- 
ly. All the Christs have a divinity about them 
I never saw before in any painted idea of the 
Ecce Homo. One in particular, crucified be- 
tween the two thieves, though sketchy com- 
pared with some others, affected me: the two 
outside figures were writhing in the agonies of 
animal death ; in Him, the agonies of the last 
hour had no power over the patience and sweet- 
ness of his nature. The head is upturned al- 
most with adoration; the limbs languid and 
stiffening, but still calm.’ 


** Another entry recounts the equal pleasure 
he had derived from a study of the Claude 
drawings in the same collection, and his fear 
that the ‘poetical beauty of invention’ dis- 
played in them was ‘ one of the lost arts.’ 

‘In the drama—apart from its association 
with music—he had also a keen enjoyment. 
The impersonation of Lear by Forrest, the 
American tragedian (at Drury Lane, in Novem- 
ber, 1836), greatly impressed him. Comparing 
Forrest to Macready, he says: 

*** However much Macready moves one at 
the time by the subtle intellect of his personi- 
fications, I never am much the better for it 
afterward—never find a word, a look, an atti- 
tude, written on my heart. There are certain 
points of Mr. Forrest’s playing that I shall 
never forget to my dying day. . . . There is 
a force, without violence, in his passionate 
parts, which he owes much to his physical 
conformation; but which, thrown into the 
body of an infirm old king (his Zear was very 
kingly), is most awful and withering; as, for 
instance, where he slides down upon his knees, 
with— 

***For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child, Cordelia.”’’ 


“*In the autumn of 1884, while traveling in 
Italy, Mr. N. P. Willis had met with a gentle- 
man well acquainted with my elder brother. 
This gentleman had given a letter for my 
brother to Mr. Willis, who gathered introduc- 
tions to persons of every degree of fortune or 
of every circle more solicitously than any one 
whom | have ever seen. Mr. Willis, meeting 
me by chance at a friend’s house, naturally 
enough mistook me for the person to whom 
Mr. ——’s letter was addressed, and 1 was as 
naturally glad to make an agreeable acquaint- 
ance. And agreeable I found Mr. Willis, and 
kindly in his way, though flimsy in his acquire- 
ments, and flashy in his manners—a thorough 
literary getter-on, but a better-natured one 
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than many I have since known. At that time 
of my life, it seemed a necessity for me to have 
some one to talk over my schemes with, and 
to show my attempts to. He, too, seemed to 
have the same fancy, though it was an unequal 
bargain, since he wrote much less, because far 
more carefully than I. In short, it was an in- 
timacy that could not, under any circumstances, 
have lasted long, but which, while it did last, 
was pleasant to both. 

“* There was something very agreeable and 
fascinating in his manner—a sort of gentle flat- 
tery that made you feel as if he had become 
peculiarly interested in you. I have been al- 
ways too prone to attach myself to any one who 
would let me, so took him up at once on his 
own showing. Then he was a literary man of 
my own age, and about my own means, with 
as much less of thought as he had more of 
cleverness. And I believe, for a time, he did 
like me in his way; gave me good advice 
about dress, manners, etc.—a little too magnifi- 
cently, I now think—and certainly was of use 
to me in making me modulate my voice. We 
passed a part of every day together; dreamed 
dreams, and schemed schemes, and canvassed 
our tailors’ bills, ete. He read to me his ** Me- 
lanie”’ in progress, and, which was better, lis- 
tened while I read to him. ... With great 
diffidence I sent through him a chanson to my 
Lady Blessington, who was then his great pa- 
troness and friend; and this he gave her with 
many kind words. It was “Love at Sea,” on 
which she expressed a wish to see me. 


‘** Lady Blessington was then gathering 
about her a circle of the younger literary men 
of London, in addition to the older and more 
distinguished friends made by her before her 
widowhood. I went with Willis to the studio 
of Mr. Rothwell, who was engaged on a half- 
length portrait of her, which he never, I be- 
lieve, completed, and was introduced to her. 
She said a few kind words, in that winning 
and gracious manner which no woman’s wel- 
come can have ever surpassed ; and from that 
moment till the day of her death, in Paris, I 
experienced only a long course of kind con- 
structions and good offices. She was a steady 
friend, through good report and evil report, for 
those to whom she professed friendship. Such 
faults as she had belonged to her position, to 
her past history, and to the disloyalty of many 
who paid court to her by paying court to her 
faults, and who then carried into the outer 
world depreciating reports of the wit, the ban- 
ter, the sarcasm, and the epigram, which but 
for their urgings and incitements would have 
been always kindly, however mirthful. 

***She must have had originally the most 
sunny of sunny natures. As it was, I have 
never seen any thing like her vivacity and 
sweet cheerfulness during the early years when 
[knew her. She had a singular power of en- 
tertaining herself by her own stories — the 
keenness of an Irishwoman in relishing fun 
and repartee, strange turns of language, and 
bright touches of character. A fairer, kinder, 
more universal recipient of every thing that 
came within the possibilities of her mind, I 
have never known. I think the only genuine 
author whose merits she was averse to admit 
was Hood; and yet she knew Rabelais, and 
delighted in “ Elia.”” It was her real disposi- 
tion to dwell on beauties rather than faults. 
Critical she could be, and as judiciously critical 
a8 any woman I have ever known; but she 
never seemed to be so willingly. 


“*The wit of Count d’Orsay was more 
quaint than any thing I have heard from 
Frenchmen (there are touehes of like quality 





in Rabelais)—more airy than the brightest 
London wit of my time, those of Sydney Smith 
and Mr. Fonblanque not excepted. It was an 
artist’s wit, capable of touching off a character 
by one trait told in a few odd words. The 
best examples of such esprit, when written 
down, look pale and mechanical—something 
of the aroma dies on the lips of the speaker ; 
but an anecdote or two may be tried, bringing 
up, as they do, the magnificent presence, and 
joyous, prosperous voice, and charming tem- 
per of him to whom they belong: 

“* When Sir Henry Bulwer was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to Constantinople, ‘‘ Quelle 
bétise,” was the count’s exclamation, “‘ to send 
him there among those Turks, with their beards 
and their shawls—those big, handsome fellows 
—a little gray man like that! They might as 
well have sent one whitebait down the Darda- 
nelles to give the Turks an idea of English 
fish!” 

“**T have heard the count tell how, when 
he was in England for the first time (very 
young, very handsome, and not abashed), he 
was placed, at some dinner-party, next the late 
Lady Holland. That singular woman, who 
adroitly succeeded in ruling and retaining a 
distinguished circle longer than either fasci- 
nation or tyranny might singly have accom- 
plished, chanced that day to be in one of her 
imperious humors, She dropped her napkin ; 
the count picked it up gallantly ; then her fun, 
then her fork, then her spoon, then her glass ; 
and as often herneighbor stooped and restored 
the lost article. At last, however, the patience 
of the youth gave way, and, on her dropping 
her napkin again, he turned and called one of 
the footmen behind him. ‘ Put my couvert on 
the floor,”’ said he. “I will finish my dinner 
there ; it will be so much more convenient to 
my Lady Holland!” 

‘** There was every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable story current in London of the extrav- 
agance of the “ King of the French,” as the 
Count d’Orsay was called among the sporting 
folk in the Vale of Aylesbury ; but it was never 
told that he had been cradled, as it were, in an 
ignorance of the value of money, such as those 
will not believe possible who have been less 
indulged and less spoiled, and who have been 
less pleasant to indulge and to spoil than he 
was. But extravagance is like collection as a 
passion. Once let it be owned to exist, and 
there will be found people to forgive it, and to 
feed it, and to find it with new objects. When 
an American gentleman, the gifted Mr. Charles 
Sumner, was in England, his popularity in so- 
ciety became justly so great and so general that 
his friends began to devise what circle there 
was to show him which he had not yet seen, 
what great house that he had not yet visited. 
And so it was with Count d@’Orsay. His grand- 
mother, Madame Crawford, delighted in his 
beauty, and his sauciness, and his magnificent 
tastes. When he joined his regiment, she fit- 
ted him out with a service of plate which made 
the boy the laughing-stock of his comrades. 
Whether it was broken up into bits, or played 
for at lansquenet, or sunk in a marsh, I cannot 
recollect; but one or other catastrophe hap- 
pened, I do know. He was spoiled, during 
most of his life, by every one whom he came 
near; and to one like myself, endowed with 
many luxurious tastes, but whom the discipline 
af poverty had compelled prematurely to weigh 
and to count, it was a curious sight to see, as 
I often did in the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, how he seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody had any conceivable quantity of 
five-pound notes. To this fancy the Lich- 
field, Beaufort, Chesterfield, Massey Stanley 
set, among whom he was conversant, minis- 





tered largely. He spent their money for them 
royally, and made them fancy they were in- 
venting all manner of sumptuous and original 
ways of spending it. When the crash and the 
downfall came, and the count owned himself 
beaten, ruined, “‘done for at last,’ as the fa- 
miliar phrase runs, he said, ‘* Well, at least, if 
I have nothing else, I will have the best um- 
brella that ever was.’’ The wish was granted 
by a lady, who brought the immured man of 
pleasure in difficulties an umbrella from Paris, 
with a handle set in jewels. That was a type 
of Count d’Orsay’s ideas of poverty, and bad 
weather, and retrenchment! 

«But never was Sybarite so little selfish 
as he. He loved extravagance—waste even. 
He would give half a sovereign to a box-keeper 
at a theatre, as a matter of course, and not 
ostentation ; but he could also bestow time, 
pains, money, and recollection, with a munifi- 
cence and a delicacy such as showed what a 
real princely stuff there was in the nature of 
the man whom Fortune had so cruelly spoiled. 
He had ‘the memory of the heart” in per- 
fection.’ 


** At Lady Blessington’s residence in Sea- 
more Place, and subsequently at Gore House, 
he was, as I have said, a frequent and welcome 
guest. Of the constantly changing and distin- 
guished circle which the charm of her grace 
and wit attracted round her, he appears to have 
been an unobtrusive, but a shrewdly observant 
member. Many a bon-mot and characteristic 
anecdote, which first obtained currency in 
these salons, some of which have passed from 
the world’s memory, and may be worth recall- 
ing, are registered in his journal. Here, for 
example, are two stories of Theodore Hook, 
which, to many ears, will be as good as uew: 

“* August 15, 1835.—Last night, Westma- 
cott told a Hookisem at Lady Blessington’s 
worthy of being kept. He was at some large 
party or other, where the lady of the house 
was more than usually coarsely anxious to get 
him to make sport for her guests. A ring 
formed round him of people only wanting a 
word’s encouragement to burst out into a vio- 


lent laugh. ‘‘Do, Mr. Hook; do favor us!” 
said the lady, for the hundredth time. “ In- 
deed, madam, I can’t; I can’t, indeed. I am 


like that little bird, the canary; can’t lay my 
eggs when any one is looking at me.” 

“* August 18, 1838.—I must post one anec- 
dote of Theodore Hook. . . . He was dining at 
Powell’s the other day, to meet Lord Canter- 
bury, and the talk fell upon few Jack Reeve. 
... ‘* Yes,” said Theodore, when they ~~ 
speaking of his funeral, ‘‘I was out that day ; 
I met him in his private box, going to the pit !"’’ 

‘* Here, again, is aspecimen of Fonblanque’s 
biting humor. When Dickens mentioned his 
intention of visiting America—t Why,’ was the 
retort, ‘ aren’t there disagreeable people enough 
to describe in Blackburn or Leeds ?’ 

‘The following is of anonymous author- 
ship: When one Mr. Sparks was appointed 
to a bishopric, a rival candidate consoled him- 
self with the reflection—‘ Man is born to trou- 
ble as the sparks fly upward!’ 

“The following anecdote of Byron, told om 
the authority of his traveling companion, Mr. 
Trelawney, a frequent visitor at Gore House, 
is eminently characteristic: When Byron, 
Shelley, and Trelawney, were in Italy togeth- 
er, ‘some small secret (perhaps a bit of Lon- 
don scandal) had come over in an English let- 
ter, of which Shelley and Trelawney were the 
sole possessors. He (Byron) was most eager 
to discover this, and, when riding out with the 
latter, went to the childish length of jumping 
off his horse, declaring that he would kneel 
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down in the middle of the road and never rise 
—that he would lie down and rot—and let his 
companion ride over him, etc., if he was not 
satisfied. On which Trelawney improvised 
some historiette or other, so that Lord Byron 
got up again contented, A few minutes after- 
ward, La Guiccioli’s carriage appeared in sight. 
Lord Byron rode up to it, brimful of his 
secret, which he presently discharged upon 
his donna. When he rejoined his compan- 
ion, Trelawney upbraided him with treachery. 
*Damn it! what’s a secret good for else? Do 
you think I would have done as | did if I had 
not meant to tell it?’ His chagrin and hu- 
miliation may be imagined on being made ac- 
quainted with the real state of the case. 


‘* Landor, Isaac Disraeli, Fonblanque, and 
Lord Lytton (then Mr. Bulwer), were among 
the most remarkable persons whom he was in 
the habit of meeting in this circle. Of Landor 
he saw a good deal, and records several note- 
worthy traits. The first impression produced 
by him was that of ‘a positive, demonstrative 
man, full of prejudice, with a head reminding 
me of Hogarth’s, with his dog at his side.’ 
Two or three sketches of him in society, as 
contrasted with opposing temperaments, bring 
out forcibly the leading lines of his character: 

“* May 8, 1888.—Yesterday evening, I had 
a very rare treat—a dinner at Kensington ¢éte- 
&-téte with Lady Blessington and Mr. Landor; 
she talking her best, brilliant and kindly, and 
without that touch of self-consciousness which 
she sometimes displays when worked up to it 
by flatterers and gay companions. Landor, as 
usual, the very finest man’s head I have ever 
seen, and with all his Johnsonian disposition 
to tyrannize and lay down the law in his talk, 
restrained and refined by an Old-World cour- 
tesy and deference toward his bright hostess, 
for which chivalry is the only right word. 
There was never any one less of “a pretty 
man;” but his tale of having gone from Bris- 
tol to Bath, to find a moss-rose. for a girl who 
had desired one (I suppose for some ball), was 
all natural and graceful, and charming enough. 

...» Well, this, with a thousand other de- 
ligbtful things which there is no remembering, 
went by, when Mr. Disraeli the elder was an- 
nounced. I had never seen him before; and, 
as of course they talked and I heard, I had the 
luxury of undisturbed leisure wherein to use 
eves and ears. An old gentleman, strictly, in 
«8 appearance; a countenance which at first 
glance (owing, perhaps, to the mouth, which 
hangs) I fancied slightly chargeable with sto- 
lidity of expression, but which developed 
strong sense as it talked; a rather soigné style 
of dress for so old a man, and a manner good- 
humored, complimentary (to Gebir), discur- 
sive and prosy, bespeaking that engrossment 
and interest in his own pursuits which might 
be expected to be found in a person so patient 
in research and collection. But there is a tone 
of the philosophe (or I fancied it), which I did 
not quite like; and that tone (addressing the 
instinct rather than the judgment) which is 
felt or imagined to bespeak (how shall it be ?) 
absence of high principle. No one can be 
more hardy in his negation than Mr. Fon- 
blanque; in no one a sneer be more trium- 
phantly incarnate—and it is sometimes very 
withering and painful; but he gives you the 
impression of considering destruction and de- 
nial to be his mission; whereas, there is an 
easy optimism and expediency associated with 
my idea of Mr. Disraeli, which, while it makes 
his opinions less salient, increases their of- 
fense. This is very hardy in the way of gen- 
eralization! I did not like the manner, above 
all things, in which he talked about the slave- 








trade and Wilberforce’s life—how the latter 
was set down as a mere canter. (Curious to 
hear this by his own fireside!) Then he ad- 
vanced a theory about Shakespeare’s having 
been long in exciting the notice he deserved, 
as compared with Ben Jonson and other dram- 
atists, which was either incompletely stated, 
or based on shallow premises—most probably 
the former. It gave occasion to a very fine 
thing by Landor: “ Yes, Mr. Disraeli, the oak 
and the ebony take a long time to grow up and 
make wood, but they last forever!” ’ 


“ With Lord Lytton, Chorley was frequent- 
ly brought into contact, and had better oppor- 
tunities of judging his character than mere 
drawing-room intercourse can afford. The 
impression produced was not very favorable. 
In an entry of October 31, 1836, Chorley 
writes: ‘We walked home together (from 
Lady Blessington’s), and in his cloak and in 
the dusk he unfolded more of himself to me 
than I had yet seen; though I may say that I 
had guessed pretty much of what I did see—an 
egotism—a vanity—a// thrown up to the sur- 
face. Yes, he is a thoroughly satin character ; 
but then it is the richest satin. Whether it 
will wear as well as other less glossy materials 
remains to be seen. There was something in- 
conceivably strange to me in his dwelling, with 
a sort of hankering, upon the Count d’Orsay’s 
physical advantages ; something beneath the 
dignity of an author, my fastidiousness fan- 
cied, in the manner in which he spoke of his 
own works, saying that the new ones only in- 
terested him as far they were experiments. It 
is a fine, energetic, inquisitive, romantic mind, 
if I mistake not, that has been blighted and 
opened too soon. There wants the repose, 
“the peace that passeth all understanding,’’ 
which I must believe (and if it be a delusion, I 
hope I shal] never cease to believe) is the ac- 
companiment of the highest mind.’ 

“ A little later, after a téte-d-téte dinner with 
Bulwer at the Reform Club, Chorley writes: 
‘I found all my judgments confirmed by fur- 
ther experience, both as to cleverness and self- 
conceit. Iam not quite sure about the heart, 
or its opposite; but it is infinitely amusing to 
discover what there is no escaping from, that 
he makes personal appearance his idol, and 
values Voltaire as much on being a tall man 
as on his satires or essays, etc. It is unlucky 
to make so many valets de chambre of all one’s 
acquaintances, when a little reserve and calm- 
ness of mind might make a tolerable hero of a 
man.’ 


“* The familiarity which he attained with the 
habits of the social circle of which Lady Bles- 
sington was the leader, brought about, in a 
way that was creditable to both the parties 
concerned, his acquaintance with one who was 
among the chief ornaments of the rival circle 
presided over by Lady Holland; perhaps the 
greatest wit of modern times—Sydney Smith. 
Of this acquaintance Chorley has left a brief 
reminiscence. He describes him as ‘the only 
wit, perhaps, on record, whom brilliant social 
success had done nothing to spoil or harden; 
a man who heartened himself up to enjoy, and 
to make others enjoy, by the sound of his own 
genial laugh; whose tongue was as keen as a 
Damascus blade when he had to deal with 
bigotry, or falsehood, or affectation; but 
whose forbearance and gentleness to those, 
however obscure, whom he deemed honest, 
were as healing as his sarcasm could be vitri- 
olic. Of all that passed under Lady Blessing- 
ton’s roof, the wildest stories were current in 
the outer world, among women of genius es- 
pecially, who hated, with a quintessence of 





feminine bitterness, a woman able to turn- to 
account, so brilliantly as Lady Blessington 
did, the difficulties of her position, inevitable 
because referable to the events of her early 
life. Lady Holland—who ruled her subjects 
with a rod of iron, and who, supported by her 
lord’s urbanity, his literary distinction, and 
political influence, ventured on an amount of 
capricious insolence to the obscure, such as 
counterbalanced the recorded deeds of munifi- 
cence by which her name was known abroad 
and at home—had not a more distinguished 
court of men around her than Lady Blessing- 
ton assembled. It was a duel betwixt gall at 
Kensington and wormwood at Gore House. 
Sydney Smith was one of Lady Hodlland’s 
*‘eourt-cards,” and was, naturally enough, 
prepared to receive her tales of what passed in 
the smaller but livelier Kensington household. 
On one occasion, at the house of a third per- 
son, I heard him, primed with her slander, 
speak of the high gambling by which Lady 
Blessington, at the instance of d’Orsay, lured 
foolish youths of cash and of quality to Gore 
House. The fact was, there never was such a 
thing there as play, or the shadow of play—not 
even a rubber of whist. I stayed in the house 
—I was there habitually and perpetually dur- 
ing many years, early and late, and as habitu- 
ally and perpetually was driven to my own 
lodging, at midnight, by Count d’Orsay, who 
had a school-boy’s delight in breaking the reg- 
ulations of St. James’s Park, which then ex- 
cluded every one save royal personages from 
passing after midnight. After this, he would 
go to Crockford’s and play; but with these 
matters Lady Blessington had nothing to do, 
beyond the original mistake of harboring so 
exhausting an inmate as he was. This is a 
digression necessary to that which is to follow. 
When I heard the scandal rethiled as above by 
Sydney Smith—told as a fact by such a just 
and good man, and yet with a condiment of 
such mirth as makes scandal sweeter—I felt 
that I must speak out. It was cruelly hard to 
do so, but I did get out the real version of the 
story. ‘* Thank you,” said the old wit to the 
obscure penny-a-liner; “thank you for set- 
ting me right.” And from that time till the 
day of his death his kindness to me was un- 
broken.’ 


** Among the remarkable persons moving in 
London society at the time when he entered 
it, and whom ke met and observed frequently 
without ever knowing intimately, was the poet 
and banker, Rogers. Of him Chorley has left 
a sketch, which, though necessarily slight and 
superficial, contains some characteristic traits : 

“**T used to meet Rogers frequently at the 
Grotes’, at the Kembles’, at the Procters’ ; and 
at the first house in very small parties, where I 
had an opportunity of hearing and seeing him 
closely. Few old men have ever shown a more 
mortifying behavior to a young one than Mr. 
Rogers, from the first to the last, displayed 
toward me. There was no doubting the dis- 
like which he had conceived for me, and which 
he took every possible pains to make me feel. 
I do not recollect ever to have intruded myself 
on his notice, ever to have interrupted him in 
narration (an offense which he could not en- 
dure). In the society where I met him I nev- 
er talked, for it was a delight to listen to Syd- 
ney Smith, and to Charles Austin, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Grote. Perhaps Rogers thought my 
dress coxcombical, or my manner affected (an 
accusation under which I have lain all my 
life). Perhaps he did not forgive me for liv- 
ing as house-mate with a person for whom he 
openly professed antipathy. Whatever the 
cause might be, he did his best to make me 
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feel small and uncomfortable ; and it was often 
done by repeating the same discouragement. 
The scene would be a dinner of eight, at which 
he would say, loud enough to be heard, “* Who 
is that young man with red hair?” (meaning 
me). ‘The answer would be, ‘* Mr. Chorley,” 
etc., etc. ‘‘ Never heard of him before,” was 
the rejoinder ; after which Rogers would turn 
to his dinner, like one who, having disposed 
of a nuisance, might unfold his napkin, and 
eat his soup in peace. 

“¢1¢ has been fortunate for me all my life 
that unprovoked rudeness of this sort has nev- 
er had any power over me, has never added to 
a physical nervousness, of itself sufficiently 
disqualifying, nor to a shyness, which I don’t 
think has included moral cowardice. Those to 
whom I have attached myself, and those in 
whom I have believed, have been able to give 
me any amount of pain. I have been hag-rid- 
den all my life by an over-sensitiveness with 
respect to friends, and have suffered from my 
own jealous and exacting nature, from too 
much yearning for entire confidence and com- 
plete regard. But slights from acquaintances 
I have never heeded more than I should heed 
a random call at my heels in the street. And 
thus the deliberate and avowed antipathy of 
Mr. Rogers (never provoked by want of re- 
spect on my part) served only to amuse me, as 
a trait of character, and did not prevent my 
profiting, as well as I could, by all that was 
more genial in his nature and manners. It still 
seems to me a doubtful matter which of the 
two attributes was reality, which affectation ; 
the elegance and sympathy and delicacy he 
could throw into his intercourse with those 
whom he protected, or the acerbity, often dis- 
played and directed without any conceivable 
reason, with which he pursued unaffected per- 
sons, or denounced every thing in literature 
and art which did not suit him. His admira- 
tion, in some points showing a marvelous 
foresight, in others hung so curiously far be- 
hind his time as to puzzle all those who are 
apt to dream that liberality should exclude 
prejudice. As a young man collecting pict- 
ures he showed an excellent courage in leaving 
all the beaten tracks of connoisseurship, to se- 
lect, and enjoy, and recognize, that which he 
felt to be good. He was one of the first in 
England who recognized ancient Italian paint- 
ing as having a beauty and an expression to- 
tally distinct from archwological value, not re- 
pelled by technical mistakes or audacities, 
provided the work was sincere. But as an old 
poet, who was ever so inhuman and perverse 
in sitting in judgment on the works of young 
poets as Rogers? I have heard him absolutely 
venomous and violent (as much as so low- 
voiced a man could be) in dissection, or in 
wholesale abuse, of the verses of Tennyson, 
Browning, Milnes; and end his task of “‘ per- 
verse industry’? (as Moore has somewhere 
happily designated such exhibitions) with such 
a sigh of satisfaction as might befit one to 
whom the extermination of vermin is not a 
profession, but a pleasure. 

“*Tn music, too, he was no less exclusive, 
no less vicious in reproof, but far more igno- 
rant. How one who had been hearing music 
for so many years, and who would never keep 
away from any place where it was going on, 
could have made so little progress in taste and 
knowledge as Rogers, used to excite my won- 
derment. Scott, it is said, used to profess 
that he was totally devoid of musical sense, 
save such as enabled him to bear the burden to 
Mrs, Lockhart’s ballads, or to sing after sup- 
per (as Moore has told) over the quaigh of 
whiskey. But I cannot but imagine that Rogers, 
with all his profession, was as meagrely gifted 





by nature as Scott had been, and that his cult- 
ure had merely been applied to the fostering 
of those old associative prejudices which, how- 
ever precious as pleasures of memory, have 
nothing to do with the good or ill of music. 
The name of Beethoven used to make him sin- 
gularly active and acrid in epithet ; instrumen- 
tal music, of any kind, was “‘ those fiddlers ;”’ 
though he would lavish gracious compliments 
on a Kemble, an Arkwright, or a Grisi, or any 
woman who sung, no matter what, small mat- 
ter how, she sung. It was on the debatable 
land of music that I used to meet Mr. Rogers 
the most frequently, since he came to many 
houses which I frequented, ostensibly to hear 
and to enjoy music; and, sometimes, for the 
sake of getting a name or a fact, would even 
lay by his antipathy and ignorance of me, and 
ask, “*‘ What was going on?’’ or, “‘ whereabouts 
we were??? I remember one night in particu- 
lar his religiously sitting through a fine per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Mass in C, and per- 
tinaciously appealing to me, from movement to 
movement, ‘‘ Now, is that good ? — because I 
don’t know!” “ Now, do youreally understand 
that?” 

“*The temptation to retort was strong: 
“ What need to sit ?’’—till one recollected the 
different world into which he had been born, 
the different atmosphere as regards Art, which 
he had breathed; and admitted that the good 
of his willingness to listen ought to outweigh 
the bad of his arrogance in knocking down all 
that he could not understand. 

“ * And very great and very bitter was that 
arrogance. One night Mrs. Sartoris had been 
singing a canzonet by Signor ——, who had 
accompanied her. When it was done, Rogers 
made the labor of crossing the room and going 
up to the piano-forte : ‘‘ What was that you 
have been singing ?’’ said he, in his low, clear 
voice. ‘* A song of Signor ——,” was the an- 
swer; ‘give me leave to introduce him to 
you.” “T thought it was that man’s!” was 
the gracious reply ; “‘ there’e no tune in it.” 

“*T have always considered myself the 
person to whom Rogers made his most gratui- 
tously ill-natured speech, as under. It was at 
the Antient Concerts, on a night when the room 
was crowded, owing to a royal visit, and when 
every seat was occupied. Mine was at the end 
of a bench, by the side of the Dowager Lady 
Essex (Miss Stephens that had been). She 
was one of Rogers’s prime favorites; even 
though she is, in private as in public, one of 
those gracious and gentle women against 
whom no exception can be taken. He loved 
to sit next her, and pay her those elegant 
and courteous compliments, the art of paying 
which is lost. When I saw the old gentleman 
creeping down the side avenue betwixt the 
benches, at a loss for a seat, I said, ‘* Wow J 
shall give up my place to Mr. Rogers ; good- 
night.” While I was stooping for my hat, 
“Co .”? said she, in her cordial way, ‘* come, 
Mr gogers, here is a seat for you by me,” 
* hank you,” said the civil old gentleman, 

xing his dead eyes on me, as I was doing my 
best to get out of the way; “thank you; dud 
I don’t like your company.” 

© *T may tell a companion - story which 
I heard from the younger Westmacott, the 
sculptor, who was rather a favorite with Ro- 
gers than otherwise. Westmacott had finished 
a bust, I believe, of Lord John Russell, and, 
being anxious that Lord John’s friends should 
pronounce on the likeness, invited Mr. Rogers 
to his s#udio with that express view. The 
poet, I suppose, came on a bad day, for round 
and round the room he walked, and through 
aad through the labyrinth of marbles, slowly 
and ponderingly, passing the bust in a marked 





manner. At last he paused, paused before 
one of those hunches of marble, which have 
only begun to assume human semblance, by 
the drill-holes and compass-marks with which 
the sculptor’s men prepare the block for the 
sculptor’s own chisel. Here he stopped and 
pointed with his finger, “J think,” said he, 
“* that’s the best likeness here.” 





THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 





es royal colored person has usually 

been considered a myth. And such, 
until a short time ago, he really was; for, al- 
though the world did, and still does—in spite 
of all M. Voltaire’s skepticism on the subject 
—contain such things as cannibal islands, 
yet their inhabitants have never, until lately, 
possessed any ruler whose authority they all 
acknowledged, or who could, in any respect, 
be considered a king. But the myth has 
now been changed into an actual reality, in 
the person of his majesty Cakobau I., by the 
grace of certain white men, sovereign ruler 
of the kingdom of Feejee, or, to speak by the 
card, Viti, And, by-the-way, the gentleman’s 
own name, though always spelled, in his do- 
minions, as above, should be pronounced 
Thahcombow, the system of spelling used ip 
Feejee being a peculiar one, which was in 
vented and introduced by the missionaries. 

A more anomalous sovereign than “Ca 
kobau Rex’—for so he never fails to sub- 
scribe himself at the end of state papers— 
could not be easily found in history. He is 
an aged individual, with white wool and 
beard, an African complexion, and the general 
aspect of a man who would like very much to 
be either really savage or really civilized, and 
who cannot help being very doubtful and un- 
comfortable in his present peculiar state. 
The people of his realm consist of several 
very dissimilar classes. A large portion of 
them, comprising most of the native Feejee- 
ans, are abject slaves, who regard him as 
their absolute lord, and were, until some 
years since, liable to be murdered by him 
whenever it suited his fancy. Another divis- 
ion consists of savage cannibals, who live in 
an isolated mountainous district, and treat 
his claims to authority over them with su- 
preme contempt. A third portion are the 
members of a confederacy, headed and large- 
ly formed by Polynesians of another race, 
which, though able to resist and even to de- 
stroy his power if he were not assisted by 
foreigners, has submitted to him, after a 
fashion, out of policy. The last, and much 
the most important element in the population, 
may be found in a number of white settlers, 
chiefly from Great Britain and the United 
States, who were mainly instrumental in put- 
ting him on the throne, and who would, in all 
probability, take him off again to-morrow, if 
it should suit their convenience to do so. 

Yet be plays being king with considerable 
éclat, He has a royal coach of most gorgeous 
appearance, which was built for him in Edin- 
burgh, and is carried on the shoulders of bu- 
man cattle; a crown, and other signs of sov- 
ereignty which Booth would not need to be 
ashamed to wear as Richard III.; a ministry, 
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a Parliament, departments of state, finance, 
justice, ete., a postal system, with very neat 
stamps containing the letters C. R. and the 
value of the stamp in English currency; in 
fact, all the usual appliances for carrying on 
basiness, as what the old sailor called “ one o’ 
them ‘ere kings.” The motto of his kingdom 
‘is the simple and comprehensive one of “ Re- 
wrevara na kalou ka dokana tui,” which every 
ene must acknowledge to be extremely ex- 
pressive and appropriate. On being visited 
by white men, he will, it is said, ordinarily 
regale himself and them with a bottle or two 
of champagne, discuss the news of the day, 
opine that things in general are fast going to 
the bow-wows, intimate that his neighbors 
are not a bit better than they should be, and, 
in fact, conduct himself generally in a way 
surprisingly like that of highly-respectable 
persons in civilized society. 

But, however ridiculous it may appear, at 
first sight, to find this elderly ex-caunibal 
aping the habits and style of European mon- 
archs, yet there is a certain significance in 
his history that is well worth noting; and, if 
we examine the circumstances of his eleva- 
tion to royalty and the causes which made it 
necessary, we may get a clearer view of sub- 
jects that are now of importance to ourselves 
and almost all the rest of the world. 

Thacombow—to spell his name according 
to our orthography—is what might be called 
a roi de convenance. He was originally and 
by inheritance chief of a small island in the 
Feejee group, known as Bau—a name which, 
strange to say, must be pronounced Ambow. 
Early in life he began conquering his neigh- 
bors and annexing their territories, until he 
had, at last, made himself master of the whole 
group except two districts; and, though he 
assumed, at that time, the title of Tué Viti— 
King of Feejee—these two districts did not 
recognize him as any thing but a local chief. 
They were, first, the interior of the largest 
island, Viti Levu, or Great Feejee, a moun- 
tainous locality where the unterrified man 
and brother continued, as he still does, to 
believe in and act upon the time-honored tra- 
dition that “ white man tastes very much like 
baked cocoa-nut ;” and, second, the islands 
occupied by the confederacy acknowledging 
as its head a very powerful chief named 

- Maiifu, whose own particular subjects are a 
band of warriors from the Tonga Islands, 
that has located itself in Feejee, and easily 
inspired the natives with a wholesome fear 
of its prowess. But, as the white settlers 
began to be numerous, and it became evident 
that cotton-raising in those islands might be 
made a very profitable pursuit, the need of 
some regular and universal government was 
felt more and more each year. Several abor- 
tive attempts to supply this want were made, 
but the necessity finally became so apparent, 
that the white residents took the matter seri- 
ously in hand, and succeeded in accomplish- 
ing their object. As almost all the cotton 
p.antations, as well as the important seaport 
town of Levuka, were in Thacombow’s do- 
mains, he, instead of Maifu, who was and 
even now is really stronger, besides being a 
man of more personal force and greater cour- 
age, was selected as the head of the state. 
Perhaps, too, the foreigners, who were the 











real king-makers, preferred having a royal 
tool who could be easily handled, to one who 
might prove unmanageable and dangerous ! 
The Tongan confederacy at first refused to 
have any thing to do with the new govern- 
ment, but finally consented to unite with it 
on condition that Maiifu should have the rank 
of viceroy, a title which, it is thought by 
many persons, he will not be long in chang- 
ing to that of king. The Tongan warriors— 
Polynesians of the yellow race, very different 
from the dark, thoroughly negro-like Feejeeans 
—have so cowed the latter by their fearless- 
ness in battle, that some native clans joined 
them, to be on the stronger side, while they 
now also have some allies of mixed Feejeean 
and Tongan races; and, were it not for the 
constantly-increasing power of the white set- 
tlers, Maiifu would probably have little trouble 
in seizing upon the superior position. 

Besides this source of apprehension, there 
are numerous other difficulties with which 
the first King of Feejee has to contend. The 
cannibals of Viti Levu show so little respect 
for his assumption of authority over them 
that they frequently make raids upon the 
plantations on the coast and in the river- 
valleys, burning and destroying the property 
of the planters, killing or driving off their 
stock, and placing the lives of themselves 
and their hired laborers in continual peril. 
This has occurred a number of times within 
the last ten years; and late advices from that 
island describe such a raid, which took place 
only a few months ago. An attempt made by 
Thacombow, in 1868, to punish these savage 
mountaineers for murdering and eating the 
Rev. Mr. Baker, a brave and earnest mis- 
sionary, who could not be persuaded from 
venturing among them, was frustrated by 
treachery on the part of some of his pre- 
viously-conquered auxiliaries; while an ex- 
pedition against them by the boats of H, M.S. 
Challenger, in the same year, was so misman- 
aged as to have no result except to decrease 
their fear of English men-of-war. Having 
never received any important check, and re- 
lying, as the Modocs did, on the strength of 
their fastnesses, these cannibals must con- 
tinue to be a serious drawback upon the pros- 
perity of the country until they are complete- 
ly quelled ; and, as long as the king fails to 
effect this object, he cannot obtain the com- 
plete confidence or satisfy all the wishes of 
the white settlers to whom he owes his pres- 
ent place. Besides, the government neces- 
sarily imposes taxes, and, as such things had 
formerly been unknown in Feejee, :‘e sub- 
jects of all races and grades find the. very 
irksome. To crown all, the country is alr. ‘ty 
divided into factions, and political feeh. 
sometimes becomes very bitter, often taking 
the form of violent opposition to the adminis- 
tration. This was the case last year, when a 
party, calling itself the “British Citizens’ 
Protective Association,” and styled by its 
opponents the “ Ku-klux,” created such a 
disturbance that it was thought there would 
be a serious collision of the opposing forces. 
The British minister sided with thjs clique, 
while our representative, Dr. Brewer, favored 
the more orthodox party. The difficulty was 
smoothed over without bloodshed; but these 
factions may, under certain circumstances, 








again threaten the peace, and even the ex- 
istence, of the state. And, in addition to all 
these domestic troubles, it is possible that 
there may be foreign complications, or even 
an invasion by some neighboring islanders, 
either of which might have a disastrous re- 
sult. 

It will easily be seen, then, that King 
Thacombow’s woolly cranium is not likely to 
lie in greater ease than any other head that 
wears a crown, and that the experiment of 
making a sovereign out of him is not alto- 
gether and unqualifiedly a success. 

Yet he is not entirely without ability, or 
even a certain force of character. He had 
the sense to see, some time since, that canni- 
balism, indiscriminate murder, marrying new 
wives at will, and other practices which had 
long made life cheerful and comfortable in 
his hereditary domains, were unsuited to the 
spirit of the new era which the untiring labors 
of some faithful missionaries and the advent 
of the white settlers had produced ; and, find. 
ing it would be impossible to enjoy these en- 
livening amusements much longer, he grace- 
fully accepted the situation, and abolished 
them of his own accord. It must have been 
somewhat trying to an aristocratic cannibal 
of some fifty summers to deprive himself 
suddenly of such agreeable light diversions 
as knocking a stray subject or two, or a‘few 
brace of prisoners, on the head with a war- 
club, and then having them served up genteelly 
at dinner-time. Yet he not only “swore off” 
from this and all similar practices, but dis- 
carded a large drove of young wives, and be- 
gan life anew with the aged female whom he 
had first taken—perhaps not to his heart, but 
certainly to his bed and board. Some of his 
acts show a fair degree of tact. For exam- 
ple, having a well-grounded fear that a chief 
of the Tonga Islands was about to come and 
make things very unpleasant for him in that 
vicinity, and being called upon, at the same 
time, to account for some outrage upon Amer- 
ican citizens, he agreed to pay damages to the 
latter if their government would protect him 
from any assault while raising the necessary 
funds. This was acceded to by the com- 
mander of the man-of-war which made the 
demand for restitution ; and then the ingen- 
uous savage, whose untutored mind had con- 
ceived this neat dodge, waited with much 
calmness to see whether the dreaded Tongans 
would make war on the United States, which, 
being apprised of the foregoing arrangement, 
they concluded not to do. 

But, whether the Feejee monarchy is des- 
tined to live or not, it is certainly of great 
importance to the planters, and through them 
to the cotton-market of Europe and America, 
that some form of government should exist 
in those islands; and, in some respects, na- 
tive sovereignty is better for them than for- 
eign ownership. Leaving out the question of 
how any foreign nation could make such an 
acquisition justifiably without regarding the 
rights of the aboriginal inhabitants, that event 
would have a bad effect in several ways. Even 
if one power could seize upon the islands with- 
out exciting the distrust and incurring the in- 
terference of others, it is very doubtful whether 
the interests of the planters would not be in- 
jured thereby, unless some definite and prac- 
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ticable system of obtaining labor should be 
immediately put in operation. 

This question of labor is the one upon 
which the whole subject mainly depends. 
With an adequate force of workmen and 
some real means of protection against the 
savages of the mountains, the Feejee Islands 
could be made to produce a very large supply 
of such cotton as was once extensively raised 
in the noted Sea Islands of South Carolina. 
But the natives are utterly worthless as la- 
borers unless influenced by the commands of 
their chiefs, to whom they still accord that 
abject, servile submission which seems as 
ebaracteristic of the Papuan branch of the 
negro race as of the African division; and 
every attempt to supply the want by importa- 
tions from New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, 
and other portions of Australasia, has aroused 
the violent and indignant opposition of philan- 
thropists in Europe and America. Under the 
present government this difficulty has been 
partly obviated in two ways: In the first 
place, the hiring of immigrants is carried on 
under the sanction and according to the pro- 
visions of laws made for that purpose by the 
Feejee Parliament, the employers becoming 
bound to King Thacombow in stated sums 
for the proper care and humane treatment of 
their employés, and for their return to their 
respective homes at the end of their terms 
of service. Thus, these Australasian immi- 
grants, who make very fair laborers as a 
class, acquire a regular status, somewhat like 
that of the coolies in Cuba, though better in 
most respects, and are nominally the wards 
of the government, which undertakes to pre- 
vent their being subjected to any injustice. 
The other way in which the inauguration of a 
native régime has made labor, more easily ob- 
tainable, is by establishing a more equal re- 
lationship between the whites and the lead- 
ing men among the Feejeeans, who were former- 
ly looked upon with no respect, and shared 
with their enslaved subjects the plain, unvar- 
nished epithet of “niggers.” Many white 
men have adopted the plan of taking as a 
partner some native chief who agrees to fur- 
nish all the labor, and receives for this a 
share of the profits. When this custom was 
first introduced, some years before the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, it met with a storm 
of opposition from the mass of the white 
planters, who considered themselves dis- 
graced by any of their number becoming as- 
sociated in any way with the vile, cowardly, 
and contemptible Feejeeans. Mr. F. J. Moss, 
an ex-planter, and the author of a valuable 
pamphlet called ‘‘ A Planter’s Experience in 
Fiji,” published in Auckland, New Zealand, 
states. that the first white man who did this 
was so persecuted in the beginning that he 
resorted to the ingenious expedient of imme- 
diately knocking down everybody who insult- 
ed him about it, a course of action which re- 
sulted in bis being unanimously let alone on 
that topic. In fact, this feeling has now, to 
a great extent, subsided, and, as it was found 
that nothing else would make the natives 
work with any regularity or reliability, the 
practice of going into partnership with those 
whom they seem unable even to think about 
disobeying, has become a very general one. 
But, after the many and rapid changes 





that have taken place in these islands since 
the failure of the cotton-supply from America 
during the civil war brought them into more 
general notice, it is just possible that the 
brute-like submissiveness of these degraded 
people to their cruel native masters may at 
last give place to feelings more like those we 
naturally expect in a human being. Should 
this occur, one great reason for maintaining 
the native monarchy would no longer exist. 
And, as Thacombow has not yet shown him- 
self able to subjugate the murderous savages 
of Viti Levu, while all the legal enactments 
of his government for the protection of im- 
migrant laborers have not entirely disarmed 
the suspicion or hindered the interference of 
those who wish to prevent their employment, 
it is not improbable that the white inhabit- 
ants would then—unless these two difficulties 
should, in the mean time, have been removed 
—have little desire to support him as they 
now do. 

In such a state of things the idea of for- 
eign occupation would naturally present it- 
self. And, indeed, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, this seems to be 
the consummation toward which affairs there 
are almost surely tending. The negro king- 
dom suits the present time better than any 
other form of government that could well be 
adopted ; but the swift growth of the white 
element promises to make such changes as 
would render a new system absolutely neces- 
sary, and before the great influx of a stronger 
race that ought to take place during the next 
few years, the semi-barbarians of Feejee would 
be of very little account. The white people 
would then take the whole authority into 
their own hands, and, unless they should 
form an independent state, which is not like- 
ly to happen, would become the subjects of 
some great naval power in Europe or America. 


W. W. Crane. 
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HE Emperor Charles V., who was born 

in the Flemish city of Ghent, was so 
proud of his birthplace that he would often 
say, when Frenchmen spoke to him of the 
growing importance of Paris, “Oh, I could 
put the whole of Paris into my Ghent/” In 
effect, in the sixteenth century, Ghent was 
one of the most powerful, populous, and pros- 
perous cities in the Old World. It had, at 


that period, upward of half a million inhab- | 


itants ; its great fairs were visited by traders 
from all parts of Europe, and its commerce 
extended to the most remote parts of the 
globe. To-day, Ghent has lost much of its 
former grandeur and commercial importance ; 
but it still remains one of the most picturesque 
and interesting places in the Old World. It 
is situated at the junction of the rivers Scheldt 
and Lys, where there is a large number of 
small islands, which, in their turn, are inter- 
sected by a great many cana!s and rivulets, 
and connected with each other by means of 
three hundred bridges. 

The streets and public squares of Ghent 
are wide and spacious. It has, in conse- 
quence, more the appearance of a modern 


» 





city than either Bruges or Malines ; but ati 
it is as rich as any of them in interest 
ing architectural monuments. Among the- 
most remarkable of them is the Town-Hall... 
an apparently unfinished structure. It has 
two fronts, the one facing north being a 
model of the most magnificent Gothic style... 
The construction of this front was commenced « 
in the year 1541, and not completed until one 
hundred years later. The eastern front was 
erected in the seventeenth century, and is 
built in the Italian style of the Renaissance. 
The two so widely different faces divide this 
magnificent edifice into two unequal parts, 
the younger one being entirely eelipsed by the 
splendor and beauty of the northern front. 
The most striking and noteworthy of its 
sculptures is a truly beautiful bust of Philip 
van Artevelde ; and, of the outside ornaments, 
a balcony—a gem of the quaint and elaborate 
style of Flemish art. This Town-Hall of 
Ghent has seen many historical assemblageg 
within its walls. It was in its grand hall 
that Charles V. frequently met the Flemish 
nobles; and in the same room met, in the 
year 1576, the Congress of the League of 
Flanders, which led to the final expulsion of 
the Spanish oppressors from the country. 

The Cathedral-church of St.-Baron is not 
remarkable for external beauty, but the in- 
terior presents a singular appearance, from 
its being lined with black marble, and from 
its having twenty-four chapels, containing or- 
naments and paintings of great value. The 
curious will be interested in visiting the site 
of the houses of Van Artevelde, the Flemish 
captain-general, and the ill-fated Count Eg- 
mont; also the gilded dragon brought by Van 
Artevelde from Bruges, now in the Belfry. 
This Belfry, one of the most remarkable 
buildings in Flanders, was commenced in the 
year 1183, and completed only in 1339. It is 
ascended by three hundred and eighty - six 
steps, and contains admirable chimes, com- 
posed of no fewer than forty-four bells. Close 
to it is the Béguinage. It is a convent, but 
the inmates are permitted to leave when they 
like; they may get married, and even return 
in widowhood. It is the great centre of the 
lace-manufacture of Ghent, and among its 
inmates are the most accomplished female 
artists in that difficult and intricate branch 
of industry. The Béguinage contains several 
very beautiful paintings, the mest valuable 
of which is one of the finest pictures by Ra- 
phael in Belgium, the subject of which is the 
head of the Saviour. 

Almost every step, during a stroll through 
the streets of this interesting and picturesque 
city, leads us to places and buildings fraught 
with momentous historical memories. There 
is the so-called Rabdt Gate (La Porte Rabét), 
a sort of redoubt thrown up in the year 1488, 
in commemoration of the discomfiture of the 
Emperor Frederick III., who had come, at the 
head of forty thousand German troops, to lay 
siege to the city of Ghent, and who was so 
decisively repulsed by the infuriated citizens 
that he had to return to Germany with less 
than half his army. And then there are the 
numerous quaint pavilions on the banks of ~ 
the canals, one of the most picturesque of 
which is represented in the engraving accom- 
panying this sketch. Next in importance fol- 
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low the numerous corporation buildings, some 
of them very ancient and characteristic edi- 
fices, such as that of the boatsmen—La Mai- 
son des Bateliers—which was erected in 1531, 
and the very striking House of the Drapers 
—Maison des Drapiers—in which, three hun- 
dred years ago, every year transactions in fine 
cloths, amounting to many million dollars, 
were concluded. 

The oldest and one of the finest churches 
in Ghent is that of St. Nicholas. It would 
occupy too much of our limited space to 
describe each oratory of this splendid temple, 
and so we can refer only to the eleventh, 
which is embellished by one of the most re- 
markable works of the early Flemish school. 
It is a painting representing “ The Adoration 
of the Lamb,” by the brothers Van Eyck, 
and is justly considered an extraordinary 
chef-d@euvre, The coloring is as brilliant 
and pure as the first day it left the hands of 
the painters. The composition combines the 
breadth and power of the Flemish school, 
with the grace and delicacy of the Italian. 

The history of Ghent is that of Flanders. 
The origin of the city dates back to the 
third century, when the Romans built here a 
strong castle, the traces of which are distinct- 
ly seen on the site upon which the counts of 
Flanders afterward built their famous strong- 
hold. In the early part of the middle ages 
Ghent was a comparatively small town, and 
it was repeatedly destroyed by invading barba- 
rians from the north. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the city fell into the hands of the ducal 
house of Austria, and became great and im- 
portant, especially under the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., who said that he did not want to 
hold his sceptre any longer if he should have 
the misfortune of losing his beloved Ghent, 
and his favorite hunting-ground, the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol. How fondly attached his 
grandson, Charles V., was to the noble city, 
we have already related above. Philip II., 
on the other hand, hated Ghent and its peo- 
ple thoroughly, on account of their enlight- 
ened spirit, their love of liberty, and the defi- 
ance which they bade to his despotic meas- 
ures; and it was principally his desire to 
break the spirit of the Ghentese that led to 
the cruel order for the execution of Counts 
Egmont and Horn. And the blood - thirsty 
Alva wrote back to his inexorable master 
that the rebels of Ghent would not surrender 
until every other man among them had been 
beheaded, burnt, or hanged. Having withstood 
Spanish tyranny, then, with such noble and 
indomitable perseverance and courage, Ghent 
was fully entitled to the high honor of hav- 
ing within its walls the first meeting of the 
Congress of Independence. During the nu- 
merous wars of the eighteenth century the 
city frequently sustained heavy losses, and, 
in common with the rest of the cities of the 
Netherlands, lost much of its ancient splen- 
dor, prosperity, and importance. Napoleon I. 
made determined efforts to arouse the manu- 
facturing interests of Ghent to fresh vitality, 
and in this he was in great part successful. 

Since that time the town has constantly risen 
again in importance, and to-day she is infe- 
rior to none of the great cities of Belgium 
in liveliness, enterprise, and business pros- 
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HE Dead-Letter Office at Washington is 
situated on the second floor in the gen- 

eral Post-Office building—a magnificent struct- 
ure of creamy-white marble, which is justly 
considered as one of the handsomest edifices 
in the national capital. It fronts north on 
F Street, facing the Patent-Office opposite. 
Entering through one of the doors on this 
street, we ascend, armed with a pass anda 
letter of introduction from the third assistant 
postmaster-general, to the second floor, and 
present our pass to a messenger on guard in 
the anteroom of the Dead-Letter Office. With 
a courteous bow we are at once admitted, 
through an iron wicket, into the sanctum—a 
large, oblong, well-lighted room, with a sky- 
light in the roof, and a broad gallery running 
round the four walls, supported upon slender 
iron pillars. This room is plainly but sub- 
stantially furnished, and looks not unlike a 
first-class banking establishment, with its 
numerous desks and tables, all occupied by 
clerks, who are counting, separating, assort- 
ing, opening, registering, and mailing, multi- 
tudes of letters. Going toward the centre 
of the room, we observe a large table in the 
middle of the floor, at which are seated about 
twenty clerks, each with a knife in his hand, 
which he employs in opening a pile of letters 
before him. This work is performed with a 
marvelous degree of precision and rapidity. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, a huge 
pile of letters has disappeared, and in its 
place are a waste-basket half full of opened 
envelopes, on one side, and, on the other, a 
box full of neatly folded and arranged letters, 





the window, we find half a dozen clerks busily 
engaged in assorting the letters which are 
coming in every moment in bags, large and 
small, of black oil-skin, painted, in white 
letters, ‘‘ Deap-Letrer DEPARTMENT, W ASHING- 
ton.” These are the hearses which convey 
the dead letters to this great mausoleum, to 
be given in charge of the force of clerical 
undertakers that we see around us. In comes 
a huge sack—say from Philadelphia—and is 
emptied out upon the table, forming a small 
mountain in the centre of it. A dozen hands 
immediately grapple with it; and gradually it 
sinks down until, after a few minutes, there 
is nothing left apparently, and a fresh sack is 
opened, emptied, and disposed of, in like man- 
ner. We step nearer, and, before they have 
yet disappeared, examine the contents of this 
second bag, as they lie before us in the centre 
of the table, surrounded by the busy clerks, 
eager to “tackle” their prey. The pile com- 
prises letters of all sizes, weights, shapes, 
colors, “cut” of envelope, and degree of 
cleanliness. There is the large official letter, 
in its foolscap envelope; the heavy, fat bank- 
er’s letter, inclosing bonds or other papers 
of value ; the ordinary, oblong, “ 5-size,” buff 
business-letter, with a card printed in the 
corner of the envelope; the modern, “ cold- 
pressed,” rough, and square envelope, with 
an intricate monogram, in colors on the flap; 
the dainty little lilac- or rose-tinged cowvert, 


minus the envelopes. At another table, facing | 





represented than one would think); and last, 
but not least, letters without numbers from 
the kitchen-regions, in thin, greasy envelopes 
of uncertain colors, with the direction writ- 
ten, in yellow ink, diagonally from the upper 
left corner to the lower right one, and with 
blotches and corrections innumerable. While 
we look on the rapidly-diminishing pile, one 
of the clerks hands us a letter, franked with 
Queen Victoria’s head, and bearing an ad- 
dress which I thought sufficiently curious to 
copy in my note-book ; and here it is, verba- 
tim: 





to 

Michel miK Donohuu Or if a 
Sound tO his Brother Pat Donohuu Or 
if Not found to his sister Kate Dono- 
hwu. Guvannos, broklin 

[NOT FOUND [ Am Eriky. 








“Not found” was stamped across the face, 
in large, black letters, And scarcely had I 
finished copying this address, when another 
letter was handed to me for inspection, from 
the same now rapidly-diminishing pile, which 
bore this direction : 


W. C. Camppett, Esq, 


and nothing else ; neither post-office, county, 
nor State. Curiously enough, the last letter 
which I saw disappear from the table, before 
another sack was opened, was one which bore 
the post-mark of Provincetown, Mass., and 
was directed to 





Jack Stump, 
Invalid, 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
Staten Island, N. ¥. 





Across this direction was written, with red ink, 


in a fair, round business-hand, the one word— 
. 
Drap! 


Truly, this letter had a right to be here. 

We shall now see what is done to the let- 
ters after they have been assorted. In the 
first place, all domestic letters, i. e., letters 
originating in this country, and prepaid with 
a two (for local) or three cent stamp for ordi- 
nary letters, are carried at once, in large bas- 
kets, like clothes-baskets, to the table of the 
“‘ openers,”’ already spoken off, where they all 
undergo the same process of the knife. Such 
letters of this class, however, which have the 
card or address of the sender printed or writ- 
ten on the outside, are not opened, but at 
once sent to the “ request-desk,” in the “‘ Re- 
turn-Letter Department,” which is located in 
the gallery up-stairs. A similar course takes 
all letters which are “ franked” by the signa- 
tures of members of Congress, or other per- 
sons enjoying that privilege; and also all 
official letters, emanating from the various 
departments. None of them are opened, but 
returned according to the name and address 
or inscription on the envelope. Still another 
class of dead-letters escape opening, viz., 





directed in a timid lady’s hand; the black- 





perity. 





edged envelope (alas! much more numerously 





all foreign letters, or letters which, originat- 
ing in foreign countries, are addressed to 
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persons in the United States. These are, at 
the expiration of a certain time, during which 
they have been advertised, sent, from the post- 
office in this country where they have been 
received, to the Dead-Letter Office, from which 
they are again, at stated periods, according 
to the international postal arrangements, re- 
turned to the General Post-Office of the coun- 
try from which they came. It then becomes the 
duty of that foreign office to find out, by opening 
the letter or otherwise, the writer, and return 
it, with a statement of the cause of its non- 
delivery in the United States. All postage 
which, on unpaid foreign letters, is charged 
against the United States, is aggin credited for 
such of these as are returned as “ dead ”’ let- 
ters, and vice versa with regard to letters from 
the United States, unprepaid, which return 
here “ dead” from abroad. 

Thus, it will be seen, that the whole sys- 
tem, so far as we have yet observed, is emi- 
nently business-like and well arranged, each 
elerk having a function of his own, and doing 
nothing else, which enables the whole huge 
machine to work with the precision and ac- 
curacy of clock-work. But, so far, we have 
only seen half of what there is to see, and are 
only beginning to understand the mysteries 
of the office. A great many letters received 
here contain money or valuables in the shape 
of bonds, drafts, checks, receipts, deeds of 
property, mortgages, coupons of various kinds, 
often payable to bearer, etc., etc., etc. More 
numerous, even, are the letters which contain 
fractional currency in small amounts, from a 
ten or fifteen cent stamp up to a dollar; and 
also postage-stamps, sent either in place of 
currency or to secure an answer. In order to 
give an adequate idea of the importance of 
this, the “money -letter” and “ property” 
branch of the Nead-Letter Office, I shall here 
give a few figures, which will serve to illus- 
trate it: During the year of 1870 the total 
number of letters received at the Dead-Letter 
Office, in Washington, amounted to 4,152,460. 
Of this number, 19,733, none of which were 
registered, contained money to the amount of 
$72,540.09, in sums of one dollar and upward ; 
and, of the registered letters received here, 
2,588 contained $20,327.73, making a total of 
22,321 letters, containing $92,867.82. But 
for the Dead-Letter Office, this money would 
have been—where? Certainly lost to the 
senders, who now, in nearly all instances, 
have it returned. The number inclosing frac- 
tional currency in sums less than one dollar 
was 22,944, containing $5,793.60; and of this 
amount, $5,058.72 (the contents of 20,356 let- 
ters) was returned to the writers, while the 
remainder, 2,638 letters, containing $734.88, 
were filed for reclamation, there being no clew 
to ascertain the names or whereabouts of the 
senders, Finally, as regards postage and rev- 
enue stamps, these were found inclosed, in va- 
rious amounts, in 45,457 letters; while the 
uumber of letters containing bank - checks, 
drafts, coupons, deeds, ete., ete., was 17,860, 
of the nominal value of $3,057,544.90, 

“But,” it will very naturally be asked, 
“how comes it that there are so many dead 
letters—what is the cause of it?” The an- 


swer is, that the causes are several, careless- 
ness, however, being the principal one. 
really surprising how 


It is 
some people 











are in addressing and posting their or other 
people’s letters, even if these—as we have seen 
above—contaiu money, and papers of value. 
An instance of this kind came before my no- 
tice while I was in the office, which may serve 
as an example. I have already said that a 
letter was handed me at the assorting-table 
bearing only the name—W. C. Campbell, 
Esq.—and no further address. When this 
was subsequently opened it was found to con- 
tuin a certified check for the sum of $102.35, 
drawn upon a bank in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
from which place the letter came, while it 
should have been addressed to Warsaw, in 
the same State; but the sender had neglected 
to write the address in full, and consequent- 
ly the letter came here to the Dead-Letter 
Office. While letters to certain foreign coun- 
tries may be mailed unpaid, and the postage 
collected on delivery, every domestic letter 
must be prepaid to secure its delivery, with 
at least one full rate, or it goes invariably to 
the Dead-Letter Office. Yet, during last year, 
no less than 312,684 letters were dropped in 
the post-office boxes throughout the country 
without stamps, or stamps of the proper kind. 
They were either wholly unpaid, were not pre- 
paid one full rate, or were stamped with illegal 
or revenue stamps, which cannot be used for 
postage; 68,123 letters were “ misdirected,” 
the post-office, State, or some necessary part 
of the address, being omitted; and 3,016 
had no address whatever, not even the name, 
but had been mailed with the envelope in 
blank. Only a small portion (367) were ad- 
dressed to places where there is no mail-ser- 
vice, which is a good indication of the vast- 
ness and perfection of the postal ramifications 
in this country. 

Perhaps it would be proper also to in- 
clude under the head of carelessness or negli- 
gence the deplorable fashion of a certain class 
of writers to address their letters from some 
country-seat or other, with a fancy or aristo- 
cratic name, without giving the post-office ad- 
dress. This silly and absurd practice has of 
late obtained to a very great extent. The 
Post-Office Department, in Washington, is in 
possession of a list of upward of eighty thou- 
sand of these fancy names, to which letters 
are daily found directed without any post- 
office address ; and almost every day adds to 
this “list of botheration.” Parties receiving 
letters which are dated simply “ Locust Hill,” 
“Sunnyside Farm,” “ Myrtle Grove,” “ Rose 
Villa,” ete., ete., ete. (eighty thousand of 
them), take no heed of the stamped post-mark 
upon the envelope, but naturally direct their 
replies to the place indicated at the head of 
the letter, and the result is that the letter is 
forwarded from one part of a State to another 
until, by accident, it reaches the right place, 
or, more frequently, is sent to the Dead-Let- 
ter Office, from which again it is, in due time, 
returned to the writer. These letters, which 
are not “unmailable,” being addressed and 
prepaid, cannot, however, be delivered, and 
thus form a very large proportion of the four 
or five million letters which annually are 
received at this office. Now, when we have 
called attention to it, let us hope that a 
change in this respect may be wrought by 
which people who are in the habit of thus 
dating their letters will save themselves much 











annoyance, and their correspondents from the 
apparent charge of neglect, besides, to a con- 
siderable degree, lessening the labors of the 
clerks in this department. That our Dead- 
Letter Office is not the only one that com- 
plains of this (among some people) very preva- 
lent habit, appears from Mr. Lewins’s inter- 
esting book, “‘ Her Majesty’s Mails” (London, 
1864), in which occurs the following passage 
in the chapter on the “ Blind-Letter Office: ” 
“ Many country gentlemen would seem to cher- 
ish the idea that the names of their mansions 
should be known equally far and near from 
their manorial acres, and somehow they seem 
to inoculate their correspondents with the 
same absurd notion!” 

But it is not always carelessness on the 
part of the writer which prevents a letter from 
reaching its destination; in many cases “ no- 
body is to blame,” and a letter brings up here 
simply through the agency of destiny or ac- 
cident. Thus, glancing over the postmaster- 
general’s report we find it therein stated that 
27,410 letters were received from hotels to 
which they had been sent, the persons ad- 
dressed having left for parts unknown. Like 
wise, thousands of letters are received because 
the persons to whom they are addressed have 
moved away from the house or residence indi- 
cated on the letter without leaving notice of 
where they could be found, etc. Sometimes 
the address is so badly written or spelled that 
it cannot possibly be made out, although, for 
that matter, I have seen the officials in the 
post-office decipher addresses that would re- 
main conundrums forever to anybody else but 
“ professionals.” Who, for instance, would 
ever suppose that ‘‘ Mac Hannahs ile” stands 
for “ Mechanicsville, N. Y.,” or “ Squill” or 
“Sqweile” for “Schuylkill, Pa.?” “ Sche- 
necktady,” New York, is fearfully mutilated 
in some addresses; and Key West, Florida, 
I saw myself written as “ Kivvist.” Such 
minor variations as “Sjikago” for Chicago, 
and “ Kesselgarten’ for Castle Garden, are 
only amusing, and not troublesome, while they 
are easily excused and accounted for by their 
evident Dutch or German origin. 

Having thus enumerated the causes which 
consign this vast multitude of letters to the 
Dead-Letter Office, we will now see in what 
manner they are disposed of. At the out- 
set, we were informed that one of three 
things would invariably be the fate of every 
letter received in this office, the first of which, 
although the least probable one, was ‘the de- 
livery of the letter to the person to whom it is 
addressed, after merely a temporary delay. 
Sometimes the officials in this office succeed in 
deciphering addresses which have been given 
up by the less expert officers in the other de- 
partments of the office, or outside post-offices. 
Again, in the case of a letter, imperfectly ad- 
dressed, the full address may be ascertained 
upon opening it, when it can be forwarded ac- 
accordingly, after the necessary delay by pass- 
ing through this office. These instances, how- 
ever, are exceptional, as, in the majority of 
cases, letters cannot be mailed to the persons 
for whom they are intended, but only returned 


| to the writers. Only when the name and aé- 


dress of the writer cannot be ascertained by 
opening the letter, or when it is found te 
be merely a printed circular of no value, # 
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it consigned to the waste-basket, and subse- 


quently to the paper-nill, Thus, the num- 
ber of letters without incl iled to 
the writers in 1870 was 1,842,325, of which 
1,487,021 were delivered, and 355,304 re- 
turned to the Dead-Letter Office for the sec- 
ond time, after having remained a month in 
the post-office from which they were supposed 
to be mailed in the first place. Returning 
here for the second time, they are “ killed,” 
and consigned to the paper-basket and the 
mill. 

This business of returning letters to the 
writers gives occupation to about sixty lady 
clerks in the “‘ Return-Letter Department,” in 
the gallery up-stairs. To them belong the 
duties of reénveloping the letters in the well- 
known, yellow, dead-letter envelope, by 
which, under an act of Congress approved 
June 12, 1866, these are returned to the writ- 
ers free of charge. 

At another desk is a lady who tends exclu- 
sively to the return of all “‘ request” letters, 
by which, in post-office parlance, is under- 
stood such as have the card or address of the 
sender printed or written on the outside. 
These are returned accordingly, in their ori- 
ginal envelopes, unopened and free of charge. 
Another lady is engaged in returning letters 
containing postage-stamps and small amounts 
of fractional currency; and, close by, is 
seated quite a bevy of fair clerks, industri- 
ously engaged in rewrapping and mailing 
photographs, and the letters containing them, 
to their senders. And the number of this 
kind of letters and inclosures is very great. 
Thus, for instanee, last year there were 
returned to the senders 38,009 letters con- 
taining photographs, of which 32,978 were 
duly delivered, while 2,181 were again re- 
turned to the Dead-Letter Office, and there 
“filed for reclamation.” Since photographs 
have become so cheap, the number which 
daily passes through the mails is enormous. 
Especially during the war, photographic cards 
were sent by millions, and the receipts at this 
office were correspondingly increased, neces- 
sitating the employment of an extra force to 
return such of them as could not be delivered. 
Thousands, however, came back to the office 
for the second time, and these were all in- 
serted in an immense album, containing sev- 
eral thousand portraits, which is kept in the 
so-called ‘“‘museum” attached to the Dead- 
Letter Office, and shown to visitors as one of 
its curiosities. 

In this museum, which is located in a 
room adjoining the main hall of the Dead- 
Letter Office, is stored away a multitude of 
articles which form one of the most hetero- 
geneous and curious collections that I have 
ever seen. If the objects which are here col- 
lected were not for the greater part new, they 
would remind one more of a pawnbroker- 
shop than of any thing else. There are rings, 
watches, brooches, ear-rings, chains, eye- 
glasses, lace collars, cigar-holders, embroid- 
eries, fancy slippers, neckties, gloves (by 
the gross), babies’ dresses, bonnets, home- 
made socks, pocket-handkerchiefs, fans, meer- 
Schaum pipes, and articles of bijouterie with- 
out number. There is scarcely an article, 
which can pass through the mails, that is not 





machines, razors, models, mantel-clocks, apd 
books by the hundred. All these things are 
here stored away under lock and key, await- 
ing to be reclaimed by the sender. If no ree- 
lamation has been made for a certain num- 
ber of years they are disposed of at public 
auction, and the proceeds deposited in the 
United States Treasury. In like manner all 
money not reclaimed at the expiration of 
three years is transferred to the Treasury; 
still subject, however, to the call and disposi- 
tion of any claimant who may appear and 
prove his identity. 

It may not be uninteresting here to 
give some of the experiences of the Brit- 
ish Dead - Letter Office in regard to these 
so-called property-letters. While with us 
there can scarcely be said to exist any certain 
section of the country from which letters con- 
taining money or articles of property come 
in greater numbers than from others (except- 
ing in the large cities, whose quota of these, 
as of all other letters, is, of course, at 
all times preponderating over the rural dis- 
tricts), the London office has a different ex- 
perience. In the interesting work on “Her 
Majesty’s Mails,” already quoted, Mr. Lewins 
says: ‘‘ We are assured that the letters them- 
selves, and the articles found in the Scotch 
and Irish dead-letters, illustrate no little the 
character, the feeling, and habits of the two 
peoples. The Scotch have, comparatively 
speaking, the fewest dead-letters ; and, as the 
writers are generally careful to give their ad- 
dresses inside the letters, little trouble is said 
to be experienced in returning them, if it is 
necessary. The Irish dead-letters are more 
numerous than either the English or the 
Seotch. This mainly arises from the circum- 
stance of the nomadic habits of a consider- 
able portion of the Irish people; owing, also, 
to the same circumstance, it is impossible to 
return many of the letters to the writers. 
The Scotch dead-letters rarely contain coin, or 
any very valuable inclosures, while of articles 
of jewelry, such as usually form presents or 
tokens of affection, we are told there is a ‘ la- 
mentable deficiency.’ The Irish dead-letters, 
on the contrary, ‘are full of little cadeauz and 
small sums of money,’ illustrating, at the 
same time, both the careless and the affec- 
tionate nature of the people.” 

At my visit to the Dead-Letter Office, I 
was particularly anxious to secure some spe- 
cimens of curious addresses, or the like; but, 
beyond the one or two examples already given, 
which came to my personal notice while in 
the office, I did not succeed in obtaining any. 
The contents of the letters might, no doubt, 
in many cases, have proved interesting; but 
I did not think it just or fair to pry into these 
and abstract information which was intended 
for somebody else. As the letters, although 
opened, are never read by the clerks, except 
in so far as to ascertain the writer’s name and 
address, which are, in most cases, found in the 
dating and signature, at the head and closing 
of a letter, no abstracts or copies of curious 
specimens of correspondence are preserved 
here, although much passes through this 
office which, under different circumstances, 
would prove interesting and quaint enough to 
deserve recording. 
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CUBAN THEATRICALS. 

CALL for seven a. m. would hardly meet 
with a punctual response were such an 
announcement posted behind the stage-door 
of a London theatre; but in Cuba the more 
important business of the day is transacted 
during the cool hours of the morning, and it 
does not surprise Roscius of the West Indies 
when he finds himiself summoned to a theatri- 
cal rehearsal some three or feur hours before 
breakfast. After that meal, Roscius makes 
up for lost sleeping-time by taking a long 

siesta till the hour of dinner. 

During rehearsal, in the theatre I am de- 
scribing, the doors are open to the public, 
and, there being nothing to pay for admis- 
sion, the stalls and private boxes are always 
well filled by a not very select audience. Gen- 
tlemen of color are not inadmissible on these 
occasions; hats may be worn at pleasure, 
and smoking is so far from being strictly pro- 
hibited that manager and actors themselves 
set the example. I am tempted to stroll into 
the theatre during rehearsal, because it is a 
refreshing lounge after toiling up the stony, 
hilly, Cuban streets, and because I may gath- 
er a new fact or two connected with life be- 
hind the Cuban curtain, from my friend, who 
is popularly known as El Marquesito del Que: 
so. El Marquesito is a great authority in 
matters theatrical. He resides permanently 
in the building itself, and is paid for taking 
care of it by night and by day. He is, be- 
sides, property-man, costumer, and a good 
mimic, often obliging the manager by imitat- 
ing the bark of a dog, the crow of a cock, or 
the bray of a donkey, behind the wings. At 
the end of the season he is allowed half a 
benefit, on which occasion only he delights 
his numerous patrons by enacting the fore- 
paws in a dancing donkey, to the tune of the 
Zapateo, a popular negro double-shuffle. In 
carnival time, El Marquesito lets out dominoes 
and masks of his own manufacture, or faded 
theatrical costumes and properties; and, 
whenever the captain-general honors the town 
with his august presence, it devolves upon 
my friend to superintend the decorations of 
the houses and those of the theatre, where a 
grand ball to celebrate the event is held. 

His imposing nickname of El] Marquesito 
del Queso is derived from the fact that the 
property-man is in the habit of supping on 
queso, or cheese, and of afterward making 
believe that he has feasted like a young mar- 
quis. 

The curtain being raised for rehearsal, 
discloses the whole strength of a very fair 
company of Spanish actors. None of them 
bear the conventional air of strolling players ; 
the men are mustached, and fashionably at- 
tired; and the women, from leading lady to 
insignificant super, are elegantly dressed. A 
propos of supers, Fl Marquesito assures me 
it is no easy matter to secure the invaluable 
services of a genuine white for these purposes. 
A white lady is not to be had for love or 
money; and, when fairies are required for a 





* From “The Peari of the Antilles ; or, an Ar- 





tist in Cuba,” by Walter Goodman (London). 
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burlesque, the children of respectable families 
are sometimes prevailed upon to appear. Male 
supers are not so scarce; Spanish soldiers 
may occasionally be hired; and, when these 
are otherwise engaged, a dozen stage-struck 
youths of good family volunteer their services 
as chorus, crowd, or army. The important 
réles of quadruped and agitated water are 
filled by negroes, who, in Cuba, are, of course, 
plentiful as blackberries; but, when a real 
black face is required to figure in the per- 
formance, it is represented by a painted mu- 
latto, for Spanish law in Cuba is strict, and 
prohibits the genuine article from appearing 
on the stage. The theatre opens four times a 
week, including Sunday, and the entertain- 
ment is varied every night. To-day the com- 
pany rehearse a local drama, a zarzuela, and a 
farce called ‘‘Un Cuarto con dos Camas,” be- 
ing a version of Morton’s “ Double-bedded 
Room.” A famous actor from Spain is the 
star of the present season. At rehearsal he 
is a fallen star, being extremely old and 
shaky; but at night his make-up is wonder- 
ful, and he draws large audiences, who wit- 
ness his great scene of a detected thief in 
convulsions, The prompter is seated under a 
cupola in the centre of the stage near the 
foot-lights, as at the opera, and his duties are 
arduous. It devolves upon him to read over 
the part of each performer in a suppressed 
tone, and to direct their manner of exit and 
their position on the stage. He is unseen by 
the audience, but often heard by them, for 
the actors have only a faint notion of their 
parts, and cannot repeat a line at night with- 
out’ having it first hissed at them by their 
friend at the foot-lights. 

El Marquesito del Queso has much to say 
upon the subject of censorship of plays in 
Cuba. A play, he tells me, cannot be acted 
before it has been first submitted to the cen- 
sor, who, empowered by government, is at 
liberty to place his red mark of disapproval 
over any word, line, or passage, which he 
may deem offensive to Spanish morality or to 
Spanish politics. There is no rule attached 
to this dramatic censorship, and each censor, 
in every town throughout the island, has his 
own way of passing judgment; thus, what 
would suit the politics and morality of Hava- 
na, might be considered treasonable and pro- 
fane at Santiago, and vice versa. A capital 
comedy is often so mutilated by the Cuban 
censor as to be rendered dramatically unfit 
for representation. 

All Cupan buildings are constructed with 
@ provident eye to earthquake and tropical 
heat, and the theatre is no exception to the 
rule. The means of egress are ample and 
facile, so that in case of emergency the audi- 
ence may, comparatively speaking, step from 
their places into the street. On every side 
are huge open windows and doors, by means 
of which perfect ventilation is insured. Fire 
is also carefully provided against, and there 
is always a small regiment of black bom- 
beros, or firemen, stationed in readiness 
within the theatre. There are two tiers of 
private boxes and a gallery. The first tier is 
but slightly elevated above the pit, enabling 
the occupants to converse, as is the fashion, 
with friends in the stalls. Both tiers have 


the appearance of an ordinary dress-circle, 





with a low partition to distinguish one box 
from another. There are wide lobbies at the 
back, and an ornamental iron grating in front. 
Like most houses in Cuba, the theatre is 
without drapery, the stall-seats and box- 
chairs, which are cane-bottomed, not excepted. 
The interior of a Cuban theatre is barren as 
a bull-ring. 

Despite my intimacy with El Marquesito 
del Queso, I pay my money at the doors, 
before I enter the theatre at night, like 
everybody else; for, in this proud country, 
it is considered humiliating in a respectable 
person to beg an order ora pass. I accord- 
ingly purchase two separate tickets: one for 
my admission into the theatre, and one for 
my seat in it; otherwise, I should have to 
stand, like the indigent few, at the back of 
the boxes. Tunici sometimes accompanies 
me on these occasions, and gives me the 
names and occupation of most of the audi- 
ence, whom he seems to know personally. 
For the matter of that, everybody in a Cuban 
theatre is on intimate terms with everybody 
else, and there is much conversation between 
the occupants of the boxes, who are, with few 
exceptions, ladies, and those of the pit, who 
are exclusively gentlemen. The sejioritas, in 
in low-necked muslin dresses, with a wealth 
of genuine hair, and with their inevitable 
fans, form a pleasing frame of fair humanity 
around the picture of dark coats and white- 
drill trousers in the pit. Their hands are glove- 
less, and their diminutive fingers are loaded 
with rings of great value: for Cuban ladies 
are fond of jewelry, and make a great display 
of it upon all public occasions. Some of the 
sefioras have brought slave attendants, who 
crouch in waiting on the ground behind them. 
Tunici points me out the doctor’s box, and, 
when that eminent gentleman appears late in 
the evening, I recognize him as the man who 
saved me from the yellow fever. The doctor, 
I learn, is strong on that disorder, but weak 
on the subject of earthquake, against which 
no West-Indian physician has succeeded in 
finding a remedy. His box is nearest the 
principal entrance-door, for he is nervous 
about earthquake, and is ever on the alert 
when he visits a theatre. Tunicé informs me 
that an earthquake in a theatre is worse than 
a fire, and gives me the interesting particu- 
lars of such a catastrophe as it happened in 
the doctor’s own experience. It was a slight 
affair, he says, a mere temblorcito, as he calls 
it: one wall was seen to crack from top to 
bottom, some plaster from an opposite wall 
peeled off, a globe from one of the gas-lamps 
fell among the audience, and that was all; 
but the panic was terrible for all that, and 
many were crushed to death in their attempt 
to escape. 

The stout gentleman who occupies that 
big box all to himself in the centre of the 
theatre, is his excellency the president. No 
Spanish entertainment is complete without 
its president. The curtain may not rise till 
his excellency has taken his seat; the actors 
may not respond to a call or an encore if the 
president is not agreeable, and does not flut- 
ter the big play-bill before him, in token of 
his acquiescence. The box to the right is 
the lawful property of the censor, who, like 
most Spanish authorities in Cuba, rarely pays 





for his pleasure. He is extremely affable and 
condescending with everybody before the cur- 
tain, though so stern and unyielding behind 
the scenes. His daughters, charming young 
ladies, are with him, and flirt freely with the 
numerous Pollos, who come to pay their hom- 
age. That stall in the centre of the pit is oc- 
cupied by the editor of the Diario, a Cuban 
daily paper, whose politics and local informa. 
tion are strongly diluted by censorial ink, and 
which is, therefore, unintelligible and devoid 
of interest. The editor of the Diario is ex- 
tremely lenient in his reports of theatrical 
entertainments, and on him the manager, at 
least, may always rely. His contemporary 
and rival, the editor of the ‘Redactor, govern- 
ment organ, is seated in a stall near bis excel. 
lency the governor-general, who is enthroned 
in a wide stage- box, and is dressed in full 
uniform, covered with orders. His excellency 
is accompanied by an aid-de-camp and half 
a dozen bronze-faced, heavily-mustached of- 
ficers, all of whom are more or less adorned 
with orders, crosses, and other military deco- 
rations. In the bend of the theatre are the 
boxes of the English and American consuls; 
and, within ear-shot of where Tunicé and I 
are seated, is the box occupied by Cachita, 
her parents and sister, whom we visit between 
the acts. 

But what are those mysterious inclosures, 
with trellis-work before them on either side 
of the proscenium ? Those are special private- 
boxes for the use of persons or families who 
are still in a state of half-mourning, and may 
not yet expose themselves to public scrutiny, 
But these boxes are not always occupied by 
mourners, whispers Tunict, in great confi- 
dence. There are a certain class, he tells 
me, who wear a kind of half-mourning, which 
never becomes out of fashion ; these are the 
half-castes, or quadroons, who dare not be 
seen in public with acknowledged white peo- 
ple. The gallery is, as usual, devoted to sol- 
diers, sailors, and persons of slender means; 
and in the extreme background are a few 
benches set apart for the exclusive accom 
modation of mulatto girls and negroes of 
both sexes, most of whom are elegantly at- 
tired ; for colored people are scrupulous in 
their dress on all public occasions. 

After the overture—a medley of Cuban 
dance-music and Spanish fandango, played 
upon ordinary instruments, by black musi- 
cians—a big bell, to summon all stragglers 
to their places, is heard, the curtain is raised, 
and the performance begins. There is noth- 
ing peculiar in a Cuban drama, except that 
no allusion to political matters is made, and 
that the profane and immoral are somewhat 
freely indulged in. The comic players pet 
plex the prompter with inordinate gagging, 
and delight in personalities with occupants 
of the orchestra and pit. There is much ap- 
plause when the comic man shuffles through 
the charinga—a popular negro dance, difficult 
of performance, and shouts of laughter are 
produced in the scene between a Yankee, who 
speaks very broken Spanish, and a lady who 
speaks Spanish with the approved Cuban 
accent. It is an enthusiastic and excitable 
audience. 

The entirely new drama is a complete suc 
cess, owing to the realistic performance of 
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the famous star from old Spain. That gen- 
tleman is on the point of breaking a blood- 
vessel in his effort to impersonate the convul- 
sive thief; but he is saved by the doctor in 
the private box, who is suddenly summoned 
to the actor’s dressing-room. This interest- 
ing incident makes a deep impression upon 
the sympathizing public, and greatly increases 
the interest of the drama. Then the curtain 
is lowered amid rapturous applause, and calls 
for the infirm player, who is presently led 
on the stage, supported by one of the com- 
pany and by the doctor. In the following 
act, the star astonishes his audience by a 
vivid representation of a detected thief gone 
mad, and, his private convulsions being still 
fresh in their memories, many are seen to 
direct their gaze toward the doctor’s box, in 
doubt whether that gentleman will not be re- 
quired to administer also to a mind diseased. 
But all conjecture on this point is presently 
set at rest by the acting madman himself, 
who is duly restored to his senses at the con- 
clusion of the play. 

An interval of from twenty to thirty min- 
utes elapses between each act, during which 
the whole audience rise from their places, and 
promenade around and about the theatre. 
The ladies betake themselves to the lobbies 
to flirt, fan, and refresh themselves with ice 
sorbetes, The gentlemen from the pit are 
everywhere. Some are conferring with friends 
in the grilles, or mourning-boxes; some are 
smoking cigarettes in spacious saloons pro- 
vided for smokers; others are in the street 
drinking orchata, or bul, a compound of Eng- 
lish beer with iced water and syrup. The 
stage itself is, however, their favorite resort. 
Open doors give access to that mysterious 
ground from the front of the theatre, and the 
pit public is thus enabled to wander into 
every nook and corner, from the traps below 
to the flies above. The players do not shun 
their visitors, but rather court their society, 
for a friend in front is considered a desirable 
acquisition, and half-way toward a reputation 
as “favorite;” to say nothing of benefit 
nights at the end of a season. Asmall crowd 
of pollos waylay the “first lady” as she 
leaves her dressing-room. As many as con- 
veniently can enter the leading actor’s room, 
to congratulate him on his success and bis 
speedy recovery from the sensational scene. 
Another party of pollos chokes the narrow 
passage leading to the premiére danseuse’s 
boudoir; and great is their joy when they 
catch a glimpse of the gauze goddess as she 
flutters hurriedly past on her way to the 
green-room. The stage is thronged with 
these walking gentlemen, who require no re- 
hearsal or prompter, and whose most attrac- 
tive performance consists in unbounded cigar- 
ette-smoking, and in getting in everybody’s 
way. It is a miracle how, in the midst of 
this dire confusion, carpenters, scene-shifters, 
and managers, contrive to set the stage for 
another act; and what a scene would be dis- 
closed if the drop were to rise prematurely! 
Presently a voice is heard to cry, “ Feura!” 
this being Spanish for “Clear the stage ;” 
the big bell tolls, and the audience in due 
course return to their places in front. The 
curtain having been drawn up after the drama, 


a railway, to demand the cards of reserved 
seats from their holders, and to distribute 
programmes for to-morrow’s performances. 
Everybody is in turn disturbed and annoyed, 
for at that moment the low-comedy man is 
singing a comic parody, in a farce called 
“The Sexton and the Widow.” 

But there is a graver interruption than 
that caused by the ticket-collector—an inter- 
ruption which affects actors as well as audi- 
ence, rendering everybody within the theatre 
walls motionless and speechless. Some ladies 
are seen to cross themselves devoutly, and 
are heard to utter ejaculations about “ Miseri- 
cordia”’ and “ Maria Santisima.” Every door 
in the theatre is thrown wide open, and the 
servants of the establishment stand before 
them with lighted candles. What is amiss? 
I look for El Marquesito del Queso, but he 
has disappeared. Fire? The black bombero 
firemen are in their accustomed places, and 
exhibit no sign that such a catastrophe has 
occurred. Rebellious outbreak of runaway 
niggers? I glance at the military box, and 
find the occupants peacefully inclined. Earth- 
quake? I look toward the doctor’s box, and 
observe that nervous gentleman perfectly 
tranquil and unmoved. Hark! a tinkling 
bell is ringing somewhere outside the theatre. 
From my position in the stalls I can see into 
the open street beyond, and anon I descry a 
procession of church dignitaries in full ca- 
nonicals, the first of whom bears the tinkling 
bell, while the rest carry long wax-candles, 
the Host, and the sacred umbrella, Their 
mission at this hour of the evening is that of 
administering the holy sacrament to a dying 
man; and, as they pass along the streets, it 
behooves all occupants of houses within the 
route devoutly to acknowledge the procession 
as it passes. The audience and actors ac- 
cordingly kneel and cross themselves while 
the holy functionaries and their sacrament 
are in view. One of the ecclesiastical party 
enters the theatre and glances hurriedly with- 
in, to see that all are in the approved atti- 
tude. Iam thankful to find myself doing as 
the good Catholics are doing, for I know that 
our visitor has no respect of persons or 
creeds, and would call me to order without 
the least hesitation, were I inclined to rebel. 
When the religious “function” in the street 
(all public shows, from a bull-fight to high 
mass, are called “functions” in the Spanish 
language) is out of sight and hearing, and the 
candles at the door are extinguished, the 
spectators resume their seats, and the farce 
“function” on the stage proceeds. 
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I i the still warmth of Indian-summer days, 
When the tired Land lies sleeping, 
Hiding beneath a veil of purple haze 

Her fields, bare from the reaping, 
We pause, and listen, as we stray among the 
leafless trees: 
A voice comes back from out the past, borne 
on the western breeze ; 
Years roll away; we drop our cares, and close 
our wearied eyes 
To present life, as, like a dfeam, old memories 
arise 





& man comes round, like a ticket-collector on 


Of hearts still here, though gone from us—of 
hearts in worlds above— 

Who gave to us life’s greatest gift—our one 
real love. 


Once we were loved—perhaps that love we 
spurned : 
For one that proved unreal ; 
Perhaps we took it, and it changed, and 
turned 
Away from love’s ideal. 
It matters not—its memory comes back with 
tender pride : 
‘She loved me once—me, only me, of all the 
world beside !”” 
It matters not when in our hearts this writtem 
truth we see— 
“ He loved me once with all his love; he loved 
me—only me!” 
Deep down, deep down, through care, through 
pain, through age, we prize, above 
All other gifts, this memory of our one real 
love. 


The weary heart would soon lie down and 
die 
Of its own sin and sorrow, 
Could it not from this treasured memory 
Ever new courage borrow. 
“Once I was loved—with all my faults, was 
loved!’’ O silent sound! 
Hearest thou that, thou last red leaf, soft fall 
ing to the ground? 
O purple haze, O gold-dust gleams, on hills 
afar and near, 
Once there was one to whose fond heart my 
every word was dear! 
O Indian summer’s inner soul !—O spirit from 
above !|— 
Blessed be thou, O memory of our one real 
love ! 


Constance Fenimore Woo som. 
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THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


i. ey of the noted precious stones now 
in existence can claim a more venera- 
ble antiquity than the Kob-i-noor diamond. 
Its history can be traced for over five and a 
half centuries ; tradition extends the story to 
the time of the half-mythic Bikramajeet of 
India, about B.c. 57; and still wilder legends 
place its first discovery five thousand years 
ago. - 

. This great diamond first appeared in his- 
tory in 1304, when it came into the t 

of Delhi from the conquest of Malwa by Ala- 
ud-deen. From that time forth, it seems never 
to have been lost sight of. Now the property 
of one victorious sovereign, and then gracing 
the jewel-chamber of another, its fortunes 
were linked with the fate of empires. Borne 
by the conquering Persians to Khorassan, it 
was brought back in triumph by Ahmed Shah; 
and from his soon-failing hands it passed, im 
turn, to such princes of India as man 
from time to time, to get the better of t 
rivals. Its romantic wanderings ended im 
1850. The Indian power having fallen be- 
fore the arms of England, the diamond once 
more changed owners, and was presented by 
the victors to their queen. 

Hindoo superstition assigns a most ma- 
levolent influence to this stone, Wrested 
from its rightful line of possessors hundreds 
of years ago, its continued changes from one 
conqueror to another beget and confirm the 
idea that it brings curses and ruin on each 
successive owner. Singularly enough, its ad- 
vent into Europe occurred at such a time as 





to strengthen the Indian belief. “The Brab- 
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man sage,” says Mr. King, “who studies the 
book of fate is probably not dispossessed of 
his hereditary superstition touching the ma- 
lign powers of this stone, when he thinks 
upon the so speedily following Russian War, 
that completely annihilated the prestige of 
the British army—the legacy of Wellington’s 
suceesses—and upon the events of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, three years later.” 

When the Kob-i-noor (or Mountain of 
Light) was brought to England, it was of 
the size and shape represented in the first 
and second of the drawings that accompany 








The Koh-i-noor, Indian-cut (Front View). 


this paper. The Hindoos, although long ac- 
quainted with the art of cutting and polishing 
the diamond, had quite different notions about 
its practice from those which afterward pre- 
vailed in Europe. A prime object with the 
Indian lapidary was, to lessen the weight of 
the stone as little as possible; and his opera- 
tions were directed more to a mere polishing 
of the natural surface than to reducing it to 
any given shape. The Koh-i-noor, as it came 
from India, is a remarkable example of this 
method of working. A singularly - shaped 
stone in the rough, it lost so little substance 
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The Koh-i-noor, indian-cut (Side View). 






in the hands of the lapidary that it gained 
few of the beauties for which the diamond is 
peculiarly dependent on art. When exhibited 
at the London World's Fair, in 1851, it was a 
curiosity, but lacked the splendid brilliance 
of a properly-cut diamond. To use the words 
of a critical observer, “it was almost as lus- 
treless as a bit of rock-crystal.” 

The dissatisfaction with the Koh-i-noor in 
its Indian-cut form was such that the ques- 
tion of recutting it was soon canvassed. It 
was shown to several of the most prominent 
scientific men of the day—Sir David Brewster 
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The Koh-i-noor, Recut (Front View). 


among the number—and their opinions were 
that the undertaking presented great difficul- 
ties. M. Coster, the great diamond-cutter of 





Amsterdam, differed from these tlemen, 
however, and declared himself t that 
the cutting could be done to perfect satisfac- 
tion; and it was finally decided to intrust 
him with the work. 

Of various patterns proposed by M. Coster, 
the “‘ brilliant,” or double-cone, was chosen— 
a selection scarcely advisable, as the stone 
was of such shape that the greatest possible 
amount of waste was entailed by reducing it 
to this form. The sacrifice of material was 
almost as excessive as the saving of it had 


,been, in the first instance ; and, after all, a 


perfect brilliant could not be obtained, as the 
stone was too shallow to admit of being cut 





The Koh-i-noor, Recut (Side View). 


to the most approved pattern without reducing 
it in size beyond all reason. 

The operation of recutting was performed 
in London, in 1862, under the care of the 
Messrs. Garrard, the queen’s jewelers, a small 
steam-engine having been erected on their 
premises especially for the purpose. It was 
conducted by Herr Voorsanger, the best hand 
in Coster’s great establishment, who, with a 
skillful assistant, was sent over for the pur- 
pose. The work was executed with the ut- 
most skill and perfection, and by it the dia- 
mond transformed from the shape we have 
first shown to that represented in the succeed- 
ing drawings, which give its present size, as 
well as form. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that its brilliancy was vastly increased 
by the recutting. 

The time occupied was only thirty-eight 
working-days. The amount paid for the labor 
is said to have been eight thousand pounds— 
an apparently large sum, but perhaps not ex- 
travagant when the skill necessary is consid- 
ered, and the exceeding responsibility of the 
task taken into account. 









































The Koh-i-noor, Recut (Back View). 


The weight of the Koh-i-noor, when shown 
at the Exhibition of 1851, was one hundred 
and = carats, or something near ore 
and a half ounce avoirdupois. This was re- 
duced, in recutting, to one hundred and two 
and a half carats. 

Unfortunately, this much-talked-of dia- 
mond, like some of its most celebrated ri- 
vals, is not of the first water. A slight tint 
of gray detracts somewhat from its beauty; 
onl as can scarcely say, without a stretch 
of the imagination, that by recutting it has 
become “ a brilliant mateiieos for purity and 
fire.”’ 

The value of this jewel is difficult to fix, 
especially as its changes of ownership have 
ever been effected by force, instead of pur- 
chase. To the superstitious Hindoo its worth 
could scarcely be counted in ordinary treasure. 
“ At what do you estimate its value?” asked 
one of their sovereigns of a conquered prince, 
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from whom he had taken the diamond. “ 4+ oun 
good luck,” answered his victim, “for it hath @ “9 
ever been the property of him that hath con. draw 
quered his enemies.” The English, calculat. ter 
ing in @ more tangible way, suppose that, if ple ‘ 
anybody could be found rich enough to buy ~ 
such a diamond, it ought to fetch at least two appe 
hundred thousand pounds, or, in our currency, find 
a million dollars. . Oct 
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BANKING. beer 
Pa F: creat 
(From review, in Fre alter Wepokon) Lombard Street, by ing-h 
A glimpse of the nature of a bank flashed oad 
across the mind of the writer of this book. - 
He spoke of a bank, in a passing allusion, as for bi 
a broker; had he followed on upon this scent, plies 
the whole truth would have revealed itself to timbe 
him. A banker isa broker; that is precisely tenk 
his character. He is an intermediate agent— a xe 
a man who stands between two principals; timbe 
who assists in transferring something from the b 
one of these principals to the other. If this that | 
is so—and analysis establishes the fact—then reh 
a vast amount of instruction is instantaneous. e the 
ly gained. A light is at once shed on these ‘ists 
manifold and complicated operations—on that prope 
tangled web of borrowing and lending of large acquit 
means and reduced means for discount, which he ex 
are summed up in the word Money-market. banke 
The resources of bankers, whatever they may is the 
be, are not their own; and he that would de. posito 
sire to know when banks are likely to be bankit 
strong and have much to lend, or to be weak, goods 
with small capacity to grant loans, or even bills, « 
to be under compulsion to recall old ones, Chat 
must study the varying fortunes of those who ‘owed 
supply them with means to transfer to others. him, w 
Here is the true field of inquiry for those who See te 
seek to learn the real state of the money- to whe 
market; but how small is the reference to it! and ti 
how often is there no allusion to it at all in bankir 
discussions about the rate of discount, and whole 
panics, and the other occurrences of the transa 
banking world ! saving 
And now let us consider the nature of this debts : 
brokerage—this agency. The originator of the ba 
all action is the principal who makes a de- the br 
posit at the bank. But what is a deposit’ rower 
Cash brought to the bank’s counter? Cer. 
tainly not—only to the extent of three parts month: 
in one hundred. What is it, then? A debt mediat 
to receive—a piece of paper, summoning some ers of 
one to pay money, and capable of being used efficien 
as evidence against him in a court of law, if banker 
he neglects todo so. The next question, and great f 
it is a most critical one, is, how came the de- * One 
positor to have a debt to give to the banker by this 
to collect? In answering this question, it necessi 
must be carefully observed that we are speak- ing. 1 
ing of the first appearance of this deposit in the br 
the banking community; we must not intro- and the 
duce here mere movements between banker in tim 
and banker, shiftinge of deposits from one por- but ver 
tion of the money-market to another. The the sel 
deposit, then, at its origin, arises from the respon 
sale of property—from nothing else. A paid by 
brewer has sold a thousand barrels of beer, all the 
and has been paid with a check, which be become 
places in the banker's hande to collect for thousar 
him, and place it to his credit. Now, if the chases 
brewer draws out the sum due on this debt as se ; 
soon as paid, the banker becomes a mere ¢ol- are exc 
lecting clerk, and true banking, as it actually single y 
exists, would not come into being. But an- in idea 
other fact makes its appearance. The brewer J of the r 
will not want for three months, say, the pro § Paper, 
ceeds of six hundred of the barrels of beer method 
he has sold; he will draw, for the present, one §  tablishe 
check only on the bank for the purchase of tonishir 
malt up to the value of four hundred barrels, ances t 
and this the banker knows. Now commences — 
the specific action of the banker. He know: uctuat 
that he has at his disposal the proceeds of § Prevent 
six hundred barrels of beer sold ; he resolve ~ oer 
to lend them for three months to a timber bre’ 
merchant, who had brought bim a bill for dit 
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count, and seeks to obtain means of buying. | to lend the worth of his six hundred barrels 


“Give me your bill,” says the banker, “and 
draw on me for the amount.” This is done, and 
the result is a purchase of timber. This sim- 
statement is full of instruction, if people 
will only consent to gatherit. The banker 
appears here as an agent, who undertakes to 
find for his principal, the brewer, another 
principal, who will employ his means in buy- 
ing timber. Not a shilling of cash or money 
passes in the transaction. The sale of the 
beer and the purchases of malt and timber 
ereate three checks, which meet at the clear- 
ing-house and settle each otber there. The 
beer is paid for in malt and timber: in eco- 
nomical language, beer is exchanged for tim- 
ber and malt. The brewer obtains payment 
for his beer partly by buying malt which he 
carries away, partly by lending timber to a 
timber - merchant through the agency of a 
banker. The banker is a mere go-between— 
a broker: it is the brewer who really lends 
timber to the merchant. Thus we learn what 
the banker, as broker, transfers; what it is 
that he lends and others borrow. He lends 
rchasing power, the ability to obtain goods 
ii the various markets; and this power con- 
sists in the fact that a man who has sold 
property, by the very nature of a sale, can 
acquire, directly or indirectly, other property 
in exchange. This power of banking the 
banker procures from the brewer—that is, it 
is the possession and sale of goods to his de- 
positors, which enables him to carry on any 
banking. Banking is an affair of goods, of 
goods transferred, and not of coin or cash, or 
bills, except as machinery. Further, we see 
what deposits really are—debts due for bor- 
‘owed money by a banker, which exist for 
him, which he possesses in the form of debts 
due to him by timber-merchants and others 
towhom he has granted loans. Beer, malt, 
and timber, as debts, are the whole of the 
banking in this transaction ; and they are the 
whole of the money-market also, for this 
transaction is the exact type of all the others, 
saving always the shuffling about of these 
debts among bankers. If there were no banks, 
the banking might and would still be done by 
the brewer himself; he would find some bor- 
rower who would reward him for lending the 
proceeds of six hundred barrels for three 
months; but the employment of an inter- 
mediate agent or broker, to act for many sell- 
ers of goods together, vastly increases the 
efficiency of the process of lending, as the 
banker wields large sums, and possésses 
great facilities in discovering borrowers. 


One conclusion is strikingly established | 


by this analysis, that money is not in itself a 
necessary and indispensable condition of bank- 
ing. The banker did not receive money from 
the brewer, nor give money to the malster 
and the timber-merchant ; and when the debts 
in time are paid, no money need pass, and 
but very little money certainly will pass. If 
the selling and buying of goods exactly cor- 
responded, and the debts were punctually 
paid by fresh purchases, the use of money for 
all the great business of the country might 
become entirely unneeded. Even now, six 
thousand millions’ worth of sales and pur- 
chases are annually settled at the clearing- 

se; goods worth six thousand millions 
are exchanged without the intervention of a 
single penny ; and it is perfectly conceivable, 
in idea and essence, that almost all the trade 
of the nation should be carried on by slips of 
Paper, without any cash whatever. Such a 
method of commerce has been very nearly es- 
tablished in international trade; for it is as- 
tonishing how small a quantity of gold bal- 
ances the enormous sales and purchases of 
nations with each other. But the inevitable 
fluctuations in the course of human affairs 
prevent the entire adoption of a moneyless 
system of banking. First of all, on one side, 
the brewer refuses to bind himself absolutely 








of beer for three months certain; he retains 
his power of reclaiming his debt at pleasure, 
and thus the funds commanded by banks are 
subject to all the incidents, sudden as well as 
permanent, of the brewer’s fortunes. On the 
other side, manifold are the influences which 
may prevent a banker’s debtor from fulfilling 
his engagements when due. His own debtors 
may have failed to perform their parts, or his 
merchandise may have fallen in price in the 
market, or a wet summer may have swept 
away his crops, or his American customer 
may have taken to civil war instead of grow- 
*ing cotton, and may have no demand for his 
goods. These and a hundred similar causes 
may have stopped the payment of the bill or 
bond at maturity. We thus encounter the 
most embarrassing feature of banking. A 
banker’s depositors may withdraw their de- 
posits whenever they choose; the debtors to 
whom the banker has transferred them may 
not be able to repay him at the time stipu- 
lated. To guard against the danger of sud- 
den stoppage which such a position involves, 
the institution of a reserve has been devised, 
to provide safety against unforeseen demands 
for payment. It is formed by the banker 
not lending out all the proceeds of the debts 
which his depositors gave him to collect. He 
lends orly a portion; the difference will 
necessarily consist of cash, for he will have 
fewer debts to pay—to be set off at the clear- 
ing-house, against what he has to receive in 
the brewer’s behalf; the balance he will ob- 
tain in cash, which, acecording to modern 
practice, will be lodged at the Bank of Eng- 
land. 





MOSCHELES’S VISIT TO SIR WALTER 
SCOTT* 
The Moscheleses, on the occasion of this 


visit to Edinburgh, made the acquaintance of 
Sir Walter Scott, in whom the reading world 


+ had discovered “ the Great Unknown,” and to 


whose intellectual eminence thousands upon 
thousands looked up with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude and homage. The sickli- 
ness and sentimentality characteristic of the 
romance writers before the days of Scott, it 
is true, were avoided by Miss Austin, Miss 
Edgeworth, and some few others, who found 
materials for their fictions in the episodes of 
private life, but Scott was the first to intro- 
duce characters of real historical interest, and 
clothe them with flesh and blood. 

The world in those days knew nothing of 
the stimulants supplied wholesale by Eugene 
Sue, Alexandre Dumas, etc., and revelled in 
the simplicity, picturesqueness, and whole- 
some truths conveyed in the fictions of the 
“Great Wizard of the North.” 

To the delight of Moscheles, Sir Walter 
sent an immediate answer to his letter of 
recommendation, saying that, being confined 
to his house with an attack of gout, he hoped 
Moscheles and his wife would come to break- 
fast, instead of waiting for him to visit them. 

Next morning, at ten a. M., they called at 
No, 6 Shandwick Place, where the illustrious 
man was staying for the winter, with his sec- 
ond, and unmarried, daughter. “He opened 
the door himself,” says Moscheles, ‘“ and 
welcomed us heartily ; he was suffering from 
gout, and walked with a stick. Before we 
had taken off our things we felt completely at 
home, and my wife’s anticipated awe of the 
great man had entirely vanished. We sat 
down to breakfast forthwith, and a genuine 
good Scotch breakfast we had, served on 
handsome silver plate, by two servants in 
powder and livery. Scott’s conversation was 
extremely animated and delightful ; he under- 





* “ Recent Music and Musicians, as described in 
the Diary and Correspondence of Ignatz Moscheles, 
edited by his Wife.” New York: H. Holt & Co. 


| stands German, and is thoroughly versed in 


| 





our literature, and an enthusiastic worship- 
per of Goethe. He told us many anecdotes, 
but when he asked me, ‘ How do you like my 
cousin the piper ?—you know we Scotch are 
all cousins ’—I am afraid my answer must 
have done violence to his sense of music, 
which, by nature, was very limited. It was 
impossible for me to pretend to any enthu- 
siasm for the bagpipes. Sir Walter had ex- 
pected as much, but expatiated on the won- 
derful effect the national music has on the 
native Highlanders, arguing that a wander- 
ing piper would attract crowds in the streets 
of Edinburgh ; also, that in battle the sound 
of bagpipes would inspire Scotch soldiers with 
a desperate valor, ‘You should hear my 
cousin the piper play and sing “ The Pibroch 
o’ Donald Dhu,” but with the Gaelic words,’ 
said he; ‘those words are the only appropri- 
ate ones to convey spirit and animation, but 
the melody itself carries one away.’ He be- 
gan to hum the tune, and beat time on the 
carpet with his stick, which was always by 
his side; ‘but,’ added he, ‘the whole thing 
is wrong; I sing so badly: my cousin, who 
has just come in, must play the tune for us 
up-stairs in the drawing-room.’ Accordingly, 
we went up-stairs ; the cousin played me the 
subject; I extemporized upon it, and com- 
pletely won the heart of our ever-youthful- 
minded and genial host. This was the pre- 
lude to my playing several Scotch airs, which 
I had to vary and interweave in all manner 
of ways. At last we parted, after a delight- 
ful visit, ever memorable to us; the amia- 
bility and sweetness of Scott’s manner are 
never to be forgotten. Kindness, indeed, is 
written in every feature, and speaks in every 
word that falls from him. He treated my 
wife like a pet daughter, kissed her on the 
cheek when we went away, and promised he 
would come and see the children, and bring 
them a book. This he did, and his gift was 
the ‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ He had writ- 
ten in the title-page, ‘ To Adolphus and Emily 
Moscheles, from the Grandfather.’ 

“ After our visit, Sir Walter was unfortu- 
nately confined to his bed with a fresh attack 
of gout; he got better, however, and on the 
occasion of my third concert, which was a 
matinée, to the surprise of a crowded and 
fashionable audience, Sir Walter stepped into 
the room before the music began. My wife,” 
says Moscheles, “ sat as usual in a remote 
corner of the room; Scott, however, found 
her out instantly, and sat down by her side, 
drawing upon her the envious eyes of many @ 
fair beholder. His hearty bravoes and cheers, 
when I played, stimulated the audience to re- 
double their applause, which reached a cli- 
max when I gave them the Scotch airs. Be- 
tween the parts he asked my wife if she knew 
Biirger’s poem ‘Der Dichter liebt den guten 
Wein,’ and, on her answering in the affirm- 
ative, he told her how he delighted in this 
poem, which he had translated into English, 
adding, ‘ Would you like to have it? I shall 
send it you.’ She begged him to recite the 
song in the erty this, to my wife’s great 
delight, he willingly assented to, while all 
around listened eagerly. On the following 
day, the last before we left Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Moscheles received the following note: 


“My pear Mrs. Moscuees: As you are de- 
termined to have me murder the pretty song twice, 
first by ——— it in bad German, and then by 
turning it into little better English, I send the 
promised version. 

“My best wishes attend your journey, and with 
best compliments to Mr. Moscheles, 

*I am truly and respectfully yours, 
“ Walter Scorr 


“The day before we left Edinburgh we 
were amused to see our kind friend sitting 
in the Court of Justice, with a wilderness of 
official papers before him.” 

Moscheles sent Sir Walter his album, with 
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the request that he would contribute to its 
pages. Finding the following poem by Grill- 
parzer, he translated it: 


Tonkunst, dich preis’ ich vor Allen, 
Hochstes ist dir gefallen, 

Aus der Schwesterkiinste drei, 

Du die frei’ste, einzig frei. 


Denn das Wort, es lisst sich fangen, 
Deuten lisst sich die Gestalt ; 
Unter Ketten, Seqee Stangen, 
Hilt sie menschliche Gewal 


Aber du —ee bdh're Sprachen, 
Die kein cherohr versteht, 
Ungreifbar durch ihre Wachen 
Gelist du, wie ein Cherub geht. 


Darum preis’ ich dich vor Allen 
In so Angstlich schwerer Zeit ; 
Hochstes Loos ist dir gefallen, 
Dir, und wer sich dir geweiht. 


This outburst of the poet, groaning under 
the censorship of Austria, and gagged in 
every generous effort for the emancipation of 
his countrymen, must have touched Scott's 
sympathies. A few hours afterward he sent 
back the album, with the following transla- 
tion of Grillparzer’s poem, headed with these 
words: “I am afraid Mr. Grillparzer’s verses, 
and Mr. Moscheles’s valuable album, are only 
disgraced by the following rude attempt at 
translation: ” ; 


Of the nine, the loveliest three 
Are painting, music, poetry, 
But thou art freest of the free, 
Matchless muse of harmony. 





Gags can stop the poet's tongue, 
Chains on nters’ arms are flung ; 
Fetter, bolts, and dungeon tower, 
O’er pen and pencil have their power. 


But music speaks a loftier tone, 
To tyrant and to spy unknuwn ; 
And, free as angels walk with men, 
Can pass unscathed the jailer’s ken 


Then hail thee, freest of the free ; 
*Mid times of wrong and tyranny ! 
Music, the proudest lot is thine, 


—_—or—- 


MONT BLANC. 


I profess myself to be a loyal adherent 
of the ancient Monarch of Mountains, and, as 
such, I hold as a primary article of faith the | 
doctrine that no Alpine summit is, as a whole, 
eomparable in sublimity and beauty to Mont 
Blanc. 
and, in spite of a crowd of upstart rivals, he 
still deserves to reign in solitary supremacy. 
Such an opinion seems to some mountaineers 
as great an anachronism as the creed of a 
French legitimist. The coarse flattery of 
guide-books has done much to surround him 
with vulgarizing associations ; even the hom- 
age of poets and painters has deprived his | 
ebarms of their early freshness, and climbers 
have ceased to regard his conquest as a glori- 
ous, or, indeed, as any thing but a most com- 
monplace exploit. And yet Mont Blane has 
merits which no unintelligent worship can 
obsoure, and which bind with growing fas- 
eination the unprejudiced lover of scenery. 
Tried by a low but not quite a meaningless 
standard, the old monarch can stil! extort re- 
spect. He can show a longer list of killed 
and wounded than any other mountain in the 
Alps, or almost than all other mountains put 
together. In his milder moods he may be 
approached with tolerable safety even by the 
inexperienced ; but in angry moments, when 
he puts on his robe of clouds and mutters 
with his voice of thunder, ro mountain is 
so terrible. Even the light snow.wreaths 
that eddy gracefully across his brow in fine 
weather sometimes testify to an icy storm 
that pierces the flesh and freezes the very 
marrow of the bones. But we should hardly 
estimate the majesty of men or mountains by 





| multiplicity of detail. 
| like an Asiatic despot, alone and supreme, 


| 
And those who bend at music's shrine. 


With all his faults and weaknesses, 


the length of their butcher’s bill. Mont 
Blanc has other and less questionable claims 
on our respect. He is the most solitary 
of mountains, rising, Saul -like, a head 
and shoulders above the crowd of attendant 
peaks, and yet, within that single mass, there 
is greater prodigality of the sublimest sce- 
nery than in whole mountain districts of in- 
ferior elevation. The sternest and most mas- 
sive of cliffs, the wildest spires of distort- 
ed rock, bounding torrents of shattered ice, 
snow-fields polished and even as a sea-shell, 
are combined into a whole of infinite variety 
and yet of artistic unity. One might wander 
for days, were such wandering made possible 
by other conditions, among his crowning 
snows, and every day would present new 
combinations of unsuspected grandeur. 

The ordinary view from Mont Blanc is not 
specially picturesque —and for a sufficient 
reason. The architect has concentrated his 
whole energies in producing a single impres- 
sion. Every thing has been so arranged as 
to intensify the sense of vast height and an 
illimitable horizon. In a good old guide-book, 
I have read, on the authority (I think) of 
Pliny, that the highest mountain in the world 
is three hundred thousand feet above the sea; 
and one is apt to fancy, on ascending Mont 
Blano, that the guess is not so far out. The 
effect is perfectly unique in the Alps; but it 
is produced at a certain sacrifice. All dan- 
gerous rivals have been removed to such a 
distance as to become apparently insignifi- 
cant. No grand mass can be admitted into 
the foreground ; for the sense of vast size is 
gradually forced upon you by the infinite 
Mont Blanc must be 


with all inferior peaks reverently couched at 
his feet. If a man, previously as ignorant 
of geography as a boy who has just left a 
public school, could be transported for a 


| moment to the summit, his impression would 


be that the Alps resembled a village of fifty 
hovels grouped round a stupendous cathedral. 
Fully to appreciate this effect requires a cer- 
tain familiarity with Alpine scenery, for 
otherwise the effect produced is a dwarfing 
of the inferior mountains into pettiness in- 
stead of an exaltation of Mont Blanc into 
almost portentous magnificence. Grouped 


| around you at unequal distances are a series 


of white patches, looking like the tented en- 
campments of scattered army corps. Hold 
up a glove at arm’s-length, and it will cover 
the whole of such a group. On the boundless 
plain beneath (I say “ plain,” for the greatest 
mountain system of Eurepe appears to have 
subsided into a rather uneven plain), it is a 
mere spot, a trifling dent upon the buge shield 
on whose central boss you are placed. But 
you know, though at first you can hardly 
realize the knowledge, that that insignificant 
discoloration represents a whole mountain 
district. One spot, for example, represents 
the clustered peaks of the Bernese Oberland ; 
a block, as big as a pebble, is the soaring 
Jungfrau, the terrible mother of avalanches ; 
a barely distinguishable wrinkle is the re- 
verse of those snowy wastes of the Bliimlis 
Alp, which seem to be suspended above the 
terrace of Berne, thirty miles away ; and that 
little whitish streak represents the greatest ice- 
stream of the Alps, the huge Aletsch glacier, 
whose monstrous proportions have been im- 
pressed upon you by hours of laborious plod- 
ding. One patch contains the main sources 
from which the Rhine descends to the German 
Ocean, two or three more overlook the Italian 
plains and encircle the basin of the Po; from 
amore distant group flows the Danube, and 
from your feet the snows melt to supply the 
Rhone. You feel that you are in some sense 
looking down upon Europe from Rotterdam 
to Venice and from Varna to Marseilles. The 
vividness of the impression depends entirely 


| upon the degree to which you can realize the 





immense size of all these immeasurable de- 
tails. Now, in the morning, the usual time 
for an ascent, the details are necessarily 
vague, because the noblest part of the view 
lies between the sun and the spectator. But 
in the evening light each ridge, and peak, and 
glacier, stands out with startling distinctness, 
and each, therefore, is laden with its weight 
of old association. There, for, example, was 
the grim Matterhorn: its angular dimensions 
were of infinitesimal minuteness; it would 
puzzle a mathematician to say how small a 
space its image would occupy on his retina ; 
but, within that small space, its form was de. 
fined with exquisite accuracy; and we could 
recognize the precise configuration of the 
wild labyrinth of rocky ridges up'which the 
earlier adventurers forced their way from the 
Italian side, And thus we not only knew 
but felt that at our feet was lying a vast slice 
of the map of Eurepe. The effect was to 
exaggerate the apparent height, till the view 
had about it something portentous and un. 
natural ; it seemed to be such a view as could 
be granted not even to mountaineers of earth- 
ly mould, but rather to some genie from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” flying high above a world 
tinted with the magical coloring of old ro- 
mance --Cornhill Magazine. 


—_——- 


HORACE VERNET. 


There is but one lineal descendant of Hor- 
ace Vernet, the great painter of the empire, 
living—his niece, Mme. Valérie Vernet, to 
whom Horace Vernet left his large fortune. 
Mme. Vernet lives in a small house at Ver- 
sailles, which no one would notice had it not 
been so long the studio of her uncle. 

I knew from Mme. Vernet’s neighbors 
and acquaintances that she was rich, for Hor. 
ace Vernet left about a million and a half 
francs in money; but what I did not know 
was, that he had left her a collection of 
sketches of half and completely finished paint- 
ings which any gallery in Europe would be 
proud to possess. 

Mme. Vernet showed me these extraor- 
dinary treasures, and I expressed my as 
tonishment that so little was known about 
them. 

“ Eh bien!” said Mme. Vernet, “ who 
comes to seeme? They have forgotten me 
entirely. Time is fearfully long to me when 
I think of the period when my poor uncle 
was alive. Ah, then our house was always 
thronged in the afternoon. } 
(Louis Philippe) came to see us; and his 
handsome son, the Duke of Orleans, was one 
of our most frequent visitors. I was s0 
young then; but I remember very well the 
bon iéres he gave me. Come,”’ she con- 
tinued, “I will show you something ;” and 
she took me into an adjoining room, where 
she showed me a head, bandaged, and with 
the imprint of death. “ Such,” she said, sad- 
ly, “was the appearance of the poor duke 
after he had been thrown from his carriage, 
in 1842. My uncle Horace was so terribly 
excited about it that he could not talk of any 
thing else for weeks. Meanwhile, he painted 
this ghastly head, at which I can never look 
without shuddering.” 

I looked at it long, and also at a picture 
of the death of the Duke de Reichstadt, an- 
other large tableau, which Vernet suppressed, 
at the wish of King Louis Philippe, because 
it would have given serious offense to the 
Emperor of Austria. In the three parlors 
were twenty large paintings by the great mas- 
ter. The last he painted was the “ Massacre 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, December 4, 
1851.” Vernet, like Thiers, although an ar- 
dent admirer of the first Napoleon, disliked 
and despised the third. One can see it 
this extraordinary tableau.—From L’ Art. 





Even the king * 
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| ige distinguished occupant of a well- 
known “ Easy-Chair ” deplores the au- 
thority which Mrs, Grundy exercises over the 
conduct of men and women. “ Many a man,” 
we are told, “ has ridden upon the battle-field 
‘into the jaws of death, into the mouth of hell,’ 
who cannot face Mrs. Grundy in the club or 
the drawing-room.” 

Now, while, according to the “ Easy- 
Chair” and common report, Mrs. Grundy is 
almost pusillanimously obeyed everywhere in 
society, yet we find her almost as universally 
denounced ; so that, however absolute her 
authority may be, it is evident that she is 
obeyed under protest, with some faint show 
of rebellion, with a conviction that she ought 
to be resisted. But has any one inquired 
into her right of rule, and into the expedi- 
ency of dethroning her? Are we quite sure 
that, if we overthrew her despotism, we 
should not bring into society a reign of dis- 
order as deplorable as that Reign of Terror 
which in France followed the downfall of 
rightful authority ? And is not Mrs. Grundy 
very ignorantly denounced, very unfairly con- 
demned, and altogether very much ill-used ? 
We here take up the gauntlet in her defense, 
and hope to be able to show that she is not 
only an important power in society, but one 
which cannot safely be deposed. 

However extensive and deplorable may 
be the evils of society now, it is certain they 
would greatly increase if all restraints were 
removed ; for, with many people, right-doing 
is a result of moral coercion rather than of 
principle ; and hence, with this large class— 
if all of us, indeed, are not more or less kept 
in the straight path by outside pressure—a 
fear of public opinion is a wholesome dis- 
cipline. No one, we imagine, will gainsay 
this, however pitiful and unfortunate it may 
be considered that mankind should obey out- 
ward authority rather than inward conscience. 
But we are all infirm of purpose, and the 
best of us gain strength and confidence by 
the approbation and support of others. Here 
we see at once the service rendered by that 
function or disposition of society that we em- 
body under the quaint personification of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

The usual assumption is, that Mrs. Grundy 
is simply a gossip; that she is nothing un- 
less censorious ; that she is a detestable busy- 
body, whom everybody ought to courageously 
disregard. Like all human things, Mrs. 
Grundy is far from being perfect, and it is 
an unfortunate necessity of her existence 
that she must take an active interest in ev- 
erybody’s doings. But, if we look into the 
matter impartially, we shall discover that 
Mrs. Grundy is an offensive busybody mainly 
when she is interposing her authority in our 
own personal concerns—setting her mark of 
disapproval upon some of our own actions; 











but, when she similarly speaks in regard to 
somebody else’s willfulness, when she con- 
demns the conduct of others, the good lady 
suddenly assumes, in our estimation, the char- 
acter of a public judge, whom to rebel against 
is wicked defiance. It is always wrong for 
people to disregard public opinion when it 
agrees with our own moral perceptions of 
right, but quite virtuous for us to resent it 
when its verdict opposes our own special pro- 
jects or doings. 

If we suppress prejudice in the matter, 
we shall see that Mrs. Grundy, with all her 
busy interference, is commonly in the right. 
When bas she upheld a vice of any kind ? 
You may say that she has upheld some of the 
greatest of evils, such as dueling, slavery, 
etc. Well, Mrs. Grundy is conservative, it 
must be conceded, and is not commonly 
found in the front ranks of the reformers. 
But, if a proposed reform is really a sound 
one, she is sure very soon to take up its de- 
fense. It is very wise to be conservative and 
slow, in order eventually to be right; and, 
when Mrs. Grundy has upheld that which you 
set down as an evil, it has been in profound con- 
viction that it was no evil at all. It has been 
a mistake of judgment, not of morals. Mrs. 
Grundy, slandered dame as she is, is almost 
uniformly on the side of right-doing. She 
condemns private and public malfeasance ; 
she deplores drunkenness, gambling, inconti- 
nence, extravagance, profanity, vice of all 
kinds. She is sometimes a little too fond of 
purely successful men, and yet is not averse 
to a rigid inquiry into the conditions of their 
success ; she is perhaps too little regardful of 
unfortunate men, yet after all will, in a majority 
of instances, understand accurately the cause 
of their misfortunes. If not always charit- 
able in her judgments, she is an earnest ed- 
mirer of charity. If altogether too prone to 
give importance to dress, and similar little 
things, and too easily shocked at an offense 
against mere conventionality, she yet always 
approves what may be called minor but which 
are yet highly-important virtues, such as 
neatness, cleanliness, order, propriety of de- 
meanor. If she suppresses individuality, she 
also keeps down vulgar assurance, low taste, 
and bad style. She is earnest in her denun- 
ciation of husbands who ill-treat their wives, 
of wives who neglect their homes; and these 
are people who are always bitter upon the 
good old lady. One of her highest claims to 
consideration is that she often forces people 
of this stamp into better behavior—to at 
least assume a virtue if they have it not. 
The fear of scandal has kept many men cir- 
cumspect and apparently virtuous ; and Mrs. 
Grundy, in compelling vice to work in secret, 
has contributed not a little to its eventual 
genuine subordination. 

Sometimes, no doubt, men have pusillani- 
mously surrendered their principles to Mrs. 
Grundy. Their dread of her mysterious 
power has held them silent when they should 








have spoken, and restrained them when they 
should have acted ; but not so often as the old 
dame’s enemies would make us believe. For, 
commonly, Mrs. Grundy likes pluck—if it 
isn’t merely effrontery and assurance. The 
affectation of singularity, the presumption 
which sets up crude and untutored opinions 
against established convictions, the disregard 
of what are recognized as proprieties—bold- 
ness of this character Mrs. Grundy censures; 
but she rarely fails to applaud independence 
of conduct when modesty, earnestness, and 
unmistakable sincerity, characterize it. There 
is such a thing as servile subjection to her au- 
thority, but we must beware the man who ut- 
terly disregards it. His defiance is more 
apt to arise from insensibility than courage; 
and he who loves not the approbation of his 
fellow-men has a dark corner in his heart 
that may wisely excite our distrust. 

It is evident that Mrs, Grundy contributes 
to the well-being of society. She is a product 
of a later phase in civilization, for in old 
times she was commonly disregarded — or 
rather she scarcely ventured to assert herself 
at all; and, in that condition of things, we 
know what crimes and wrongs were commit- 
ted by those who were in place. A severe 
and irrepressible Mrs. Grundy would thea 
have forced many a lord into the path of jus- 
tice and propriety, kept many a priest to his 
duties, reformed many a roistering prince. 
A good, searching, uncompromising, busy, 
meddling public opinion is one of the very 
best things any nation can possess; without 
it virtue would inevitably decline. 

So we see that Mrs. Grundy has her place, 
Let us respect her virtues and acknowledge 
her authority. 


—— An English reviewer has recently 
called attention to the striking and certainly 
serious fact that, in nearly every European 
country, the politics of the day are intimately 
mixed up with religious or rather ecclesiasti- 
cal questions. When Russia is excepted, every 
considerable power is involved in provlems 
bearing upon the relations of church and 
state; and the majority of the lesser powers 
are similarly engaged. We have only te 
consider each nation in turn to see how sig- 
nificantly and gravely true this is. 

The two subjects which, above all others, 
are agitating English statesmen are the Irish 
demand for home-rule, and the nonconform- 
ist demand for the repeal of such parts of 
the education law as discriminate in favor of 
the Established Church. But home-rule is 
supported by the Archbishop of Tuam and 
the whole body of the Irish episcopate and 
priesthood, und this is simply because they 
wish that the Church, instead of Protestant 
England, should have control of Irish local 
affairs. The controversy over education is 
distinctly one between the advocates of secu- 
lar and of denominational instruction in the 
newly-created public schools; it is a polemi- 
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cal warfare, and is a question peculiarly 


adapted to arouse the keenest sectarian ani- 


mosities. Close behind these questions, in 
importance, in English politics, are those as 
to the disestablishment of the English and 
Scottish Churches, and the institution of a 
university in Ireland; both essentially eccle- 
siastical, and producing a conflict of sects. 

Passing to the Continent, no one can fail 
to recognize, in the struggle to restore a 
Bourbon monarchy in France, the etfort of 
the Church to recover the power which it lost 
in 1790, and has never since wholly recovered. 
Chambord is essentially the champion and 
candidate of the papacy, and it is upon him, 
as king, that the papacy relies to aid it in 
getting back, at a propitious moment, its 
temporal power. The Paray pilgrimage was 
political as well as religious; and the oppo- 
nents of the Bourbon pretender lay the greatest 
stress upon his subserviency to the Church. 

Austria has been engaged in a conflict 
with the spiritual authorities for nine years ; 
and, although the concordat has been abol- 
ished, secular marriages permitted, and se- 
cular schools established, the papal party 
at the court of Vienna is strong enough 
to keep the empire in a continual turmoil on 
religious questions. In Italy it is no wonder 
that the ecclesiastical is the supreme issue of 
the day; but it sounds strangely when it is 
announced that the General of the Jesuits is 
commanded by King Victor Emmanuel to 
withdraw his order from Rome—Rome, which 
has been the Jesuit citadel, centre, and har- 
bor of refuge, since Loyola’s time. The war 
of the Italian Government upon convents and 
monasteries, the confinement of the pope to 
“the Vatican and a garden,” and the almost 
exclusive absorption of the Chambers in dis- 
cussions about the kingdom @ propos of the 
Church, sufficiently indicate how intimately 
politics and religion are mixed in the penin- 
sula, 

In Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, 
there are Catholic parties and Protestant par- 
ties, and the ministerial cries turn as much 
upon ecclesiastical as upon political disagree- 
ments. But the most formidable and note- 
worthy connection of religion with politics is 
exhibited in Germany; and the latest feature 
of the struggle there is full of meaning. Bis- 
marck has determined that the emperor shall 
not receive from his subjects a divided alle- 
giance. Against the papal dogma of obedi- 
ence to the Vatican, he has set his foot with 
a force which shows that he is quite in ear- 
nest. He has, therefore, caused a law to be 
passed which not only gives to a minister at 
Berlin jurisdiction over the acts of clergy- 


men of all denominations, but makes it ne- | 


cessary that before a clergyman can officiate 
he must have passed a government examina- 
tion and taken the oath of allegiance. He 
has, moreover, made the teaching of German 
compulsory in Catholic Poland, and has ac- 
quired authority for the empire to confirm the 








appointment of Catholic bishops. Against 
these innovations many of the German-Cath- 
olic bishops and priests bave vehemently pro- 
tested, and some have gone so far as to anath- 
ematize the empire from the altar, and bid 
defiance to the great chancellor. But Bis- 
marck never acts without adequate remedies 
for’ possible resistance. No sooner, then, 
does a priest become thus recalcitrant, than 
he is waited upon by a grim and taciturn offi- 
cial, and informed that he is “suspended 
from his functions.” Nor is this the worst. 
The “Old Catholic” schism has gained more 
strength in Germany than anywhere else. This 
party, rejecting the dogma of infallibility, 
repudiates also the idea that they bear any 
allegiance to the pope in the least antagonis- 
tic to that which they bear to the emperor; 
they recognize the pope only as the episcopal 
and official chief functionary of the Catholic 
polity. Nothing could be more timely for 
Bismarck’s political purposes than this up- 
growth of the Old Catholic party. They af- 
ford to him a force of Catholic bishops and 
priests who, as recognizing only their alle- 
giance to the state, are free from the objec- 
tion which applies to the defiant ultra-pa- 
pists. With the keen eye of experienced 
statecraft, Bismarck has promptly seized the 
advantage thus offered. When he has occa- 
sion to suspend an obstreperous priest or 
prelate, he simply substitutes an Old Catholic 
priest or prelate in his place. The flock may 
murmur; but what can they do more? It 
will hardly do for a village parish in a Pome- 
ranian or Posen valley to declare war upon 
the German Empire. Thus the Old Catholics 
are gradually acquiring possession of the 
sees, revenues, and instruction of the German 
Catholics, by the aid and military support of 
the secular authority. Certainly this is one 
of the rarest incidents in ecclesiastical his- 
tory; to find any thing like its parallel, we 
must revert to the Electors of Brandenburg 
and Saxony, and the Reformation. It is true 
that the four or five millions of German Cath- 
olics are being worried into a state of sullen 
discontent by Bismarck’s policy, which might, 
under propitious circumstances, break into 
open revolt; but this could only be in the 
event of great misfortunes overtaking the em- 
pire, of which there are at present no signs 
whatever. 





Some of the Chicago papers have 
been discussing the character of the archi- 
tecture in the rebuilt portion of the city, and 
admitting that it is often incongruous and 
objectionable. There are many points in 
which it is open to criticism, but we know of 
no American city in which the effect, as a 
whole, is more harmonious. The entire re- 
construction at one period has secured unity 
of proportion. In all other cities the eve is 
continually offended by awkward contrasts 
of immensely tall buildings jutting up by 
the side of very low buildings. In our own 











Broadway this continually-recurring feature 
is very hurtful to the beauty of the street, 
Below the Park there is a good approach to a 
uniform sky-line—sufficiently so, perhaps, as 
we do not want exact equality of height; but 
in the upper part of the street there is a 
most disagreeable irregularity in the sky-lines, 
which the buildings continually going up 
yearly make worse. In this particular, Chi- 
cago affords a most agreeable contrast to other 
cities. But in details of ornamentation many 
of the Chicago architects are guilty of great 
errors of taste. The excess of ornament on 
almost all the large buildings may be par- 
doned in view of the general largeness of de- 
sign, but the kind of ornamentation visible 
on the smaller structures, the second and 
third rate dwelling-houses, for instance, is 
really very paltry and ugly. One finds bad 
taste of this sort in all our cities, but the new 
domiciles in Chicago may claim the palm. 


We hope our Chicago friends will 
take the little scolding above good-naturedly, 
because we are inclined, while our hand is in, 
to find fault with them about another matter. 
While visiting that city a few weeks ago, we 
went to the parks, among them Lincoln Park; 
we believe that is the name; it is the park 
that lies along the lake-shore. The drive by 
the lake was delightful; we did not know 
before what a delicious green tint the surface 
of its waters at times assumes. The park we 
found very charming, particularly the little 
winding stream coursing through it and 
crossed by many handsome bridges. We 
were asked if we wanted to see the cave. Of 
course we did; were driven there; and ex- 
plored it. Now, good Chicagoans, an arti- 
ficial cave—that is, a cave artificially exca- 
vated in rock—might do; we have a cave in 
Central Park considerably enlarged from its 
natural size; and this, it has always seemed 
to us, has been made too much of a toy of, 
although it is picturesque in structure and 
approach; but a cave made of painted lath 
and plaster—what can it do but excite deri- 
sion and laughter? Believe us, friends, it 
would be better to remove it. We all admire 
your spirit, your pluck, your zeal, your genius 
for attempting great things; no need, in- 
deed, fo say all this; but, in saying it, you 
will permit us to add this advice: don’t let 
your park commissioners do foolish things. 





We are glad to find, in a recent 
number of the Christian Union, a few suitable 
words in defense of the Astor Library, an 
institution that has fallen under the con- 
demnation of certain thoughtless people sim- 
ply because it is conducted for one purpose, 
and they think it ought to serve another. 
“Tt was not intended by its founder,” says 
the Christian Union, “as a place of amuse- 
ment, or as a resort for idlers and gossips, or 
even as a popular reading-room. John Jacob 
Astor meant it for one purpose only, with 
which these other uses are totally incompati- 
ble. When he set aside four hundred thou- 
sand dollars to found that treasure-house of 
books, he designed to furnish aid ‘to those 
students in particular who are engaged in 
serious and important investigations.’ Mr. 
Astor knew that libraries of circulation and 
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entertainment, adapted to the tastes and 
uses of people not specially engaged in study, 
would be certainly provided, since their es- 
tablishment is an. act within the general ap- 
preciation. His plan was to provide for the 
wants of the few for whom study is the prin- 
cipal business in life, whose labors are most 
important and benign in their results upon 
society, but whose processes require special 
appliances and conditions of which the mass 
of the people are not likely to see the utility.” 
This is well said. The criticisms we common- 
ly hear uttered against the library are very 
absurd. Because it is not a circulating li- 
brary, distributing fiction for the gratuitous 
pleasure of the whole mob of novel-readers ; 
because it does not give idlers a cheap place 
for an evening glance over the periodicals ; 
because it does not perform the lowest uses of 
a popular library, it has became the fashion 
to sneer at it. The library, within certain 
limits, admirably fulfills its purpose; but in 
some things its well-wishers hope to see it 
advance. It needs a larger current revenue 
for the purchase of the more important of the 
new issues of the press; this, no doubt, it 
will eventually attain; when it does so, there 
will exist no vulnerable point in its design 
or its functions. 


We find current in the journals the 
following statement : “‘ The grangers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, who recently met in convention 
at Keokuk, have taken another step toward 
the consummation of a long-desired project in 
preparing a system of reports whereby the 
whole farming community will be furnished 
with prompt, complete, and accurate statis- 
ties of the state of the crops and the amount 
of produce likely to be marketed in any sea- 
son.” It is almost a marvel that the grangers 
didn’t petition Congress to form a new bu- 
reau for the purpose of securing the results 
here set forth; that they did not, we look 
upon as a hopeful sign—for, in the popular 
acceptance of the theory that projects of this 
character should be undertaken by private 
organizations, and not by the government, 
rests the hope of our government in the fu- 
ture. If the grangers set a few such good ex- 
amples of independence, they will fully justi- 
fy their existence, even if their war upon the 
railroads come to naught. 








Our readers will recollect a discus- 
sion in our columns a few weeks ago in refer- 
ence to the comparative good-breeding of 
English and Americans, and also that we 
quoted from the Galazy a paragraph claiming 
for our own countrymen a higher spirit of 
politeness, if less governed by set rules. As 
bearing upon this topic, we invite attention to 
anecdotes of Lady Holland and the poet 
Rogers, in an article in this week’s Journat, 
entitled “A Few Fresh Reminiscences,” and 
would ask if instances of such ill-breeding 
coulf at all be imagined as occurring in 
American society? And these instances are 
not exceptional, if we may judge of books of 
English biography. They illustrate what, in 
our former article, we claimed for the Eng- 
lish, an independence greater than our own; 
but, whether American reticence is not better 
than English independence of this sort, we 
leave our readers to decide. 








Art Hotes. 


CORRESPONDENT at Vienna writes 

to us in regard to Viennese and Hun- 
garian art, and Viennese architectural plans, 
as follows: ‘The ground-work of the char- 
acter of the Vienna of to-day has been formed 
under French tutelage, after the Parisian mod- 
el. But, of late years, with the growth and in- 
creasing importance of the city, and the consoli- 
dation of the empire, which has infused « prac- 
tical and original stream of Hungarian—more 
than Bohemian—blood into her veins, Vienna 
begins to show a confidence in herself. She is 
developing individual character and taste so 
noteworthy as to sanction the prediction that 
a day for Austria is dawning which, in the 
particulars that mark a great nation, will be 
more resplendent than any period of her exist- 
ence in the past. The reverses of ’66 opened 
the eyes of the government to the necesezity 
of popular education, which has resulted in a 
broad and effectual school system. Now, in- 
stead of running the risk of losing her geniuses 
in letters and art, she is attracting valuable 
talent from without. 

“In no particular does Vienna — which 
stands for the empire—show distinct individ- 
ual genius more strongly than in the depart- 
ment of architecture and the fine arts. We 
enter the Art Palace. of the Exposition with no 
thought of being highly entertained by what 
Austria might offer in color or marble. It was 
first a surprise to observe how audaciously she 
offered to compete with the united schools of 
Germany ; but a still greater surprise, to be 
forced to realize that, for originality and vigor 
of style, she could favorably join issue with 
the assembled nations. We found that, after 
traversing the galleries of France, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany, until taxed Nature began 
to cloy with similarities, a marked freshness 
seemed to pervade and lend an interest to the 
Austrian halls. This interest is not due to 
their surpassing the Western schools in any of 
the then peculiar traits ; but because they are 
no copyists. Their works are more the inspira- 
tion of native genius, applied in good part to 
native life, character, and the expression of its 
own ideal. 

‘* Hungary does the empire no little credit 
in painting. While her works breathe simple 
Nature more than studied refinement, they like- 
wise have the freshness and tone of blossom- 
ing strength. This is especially perceivable 
in the two notable works exhibited by Vastag— 
both large canvases. The one, and that prob- 
ably the more meritorious, pictures a Wallachian 
marriage - procession moving leisurely along a 
wild country-road. The greater number of the 
gayly - ribboned and hilarious company are 
stowed away in a rough ox-cart, to which mo- 
tion is given by two pair of large, white, broad- 
horned, native cattle. Merry pipers trip along 
the road, and the gray Transylvanian Alps in the 
background give emphasis to the free, rugged 
characters of the little company. One is imme- 
diately impressed with the thought that every 
figure is acting for, and feeling an interest in, 
the company alone, of which it forms a part, 
in no sense performing for the amusement of 
the lover of art, who may imagine himself 
looking, from the cover of some retreat, upon 
a veritable scene of Wallachia. The harmony 
of the colors is perfect, and the tones soft and 
clear. The other happily represents a native 
woman of gypsy cast, with her child, gather- 
ing mushrooms on the bluffs in the early morn- 
ing. The mists of the valley have not been 
dissipated, but float about the spur of the bluff, 





leaving the figures, in their semi-Indian cos- 
tume, to ‘stand out prominently and silently. 
The interest is thus centred entirely in the 
* mushroom-gatherers,’ who are brought out 
with the ideal force—different as it is—whics 
is the strength of a study by Richter, of Berlin. 
The opinion has been advanced, by certain con- 
noisseurs, that these pictures are inferior ir 
merit to none on exhibition. They are cer- 
tainly very remarkable. 

‘** One observes the same originality in his- 
torical paintings. This is markedly set forth 
in Matjeko’s two large canvases, which repre- 
sent events in Polish history during the six- 
teenth century. The coloring is most gaudily 
treated ; but the paintings are conceived with 
power and originality, and, like the heroic 
legends of history, compel our faith in them, 
for the very pleasure such belief fmparts. 

“One receives a favorable impression of 
the architectural taste and enterprise of the 
people from the solid magnificence of the gov- 
ernment and private buildings of the new city; 
but one capable of astonishment at the splen- 
dor of future cities projected on paper, will 
find sufficient cause for marvel in a little side 
gallery of the Art Palace, where the plans and 
several plaster models of the buildings which 
are designed to complete the facades of the 
famous ‘ Ringstrasse,’ are on exhibition. One’s 
faith in the ultimate completion and realization 
of the splendor of the scheme is strengthened 
on observing that the opera-house, but recent- 
ly completed, is marked as the first step. The 
imposing new Gothic church ‘ Heilandskirche,’ 
built to commemorate the emperor’s escape 
from assassination in 1858, awaits completion ; 
and the new ‘Bourse’ is fairly under way. 
May a less shaky financial foundation be found 
for it than is seen in the old! 

“* The ‘ Ringstrasse,’ broad, and almost en- 
circling as it does the old town in a stretch of 
one and three - quarter mile, is a highly suit- 
able field for connecting together the details of 
this plan of embellishment. Of the buildings 
projected are: a new university, quadrate in 
form, with court, and of magnificent style and 
proportions ; a theatre, corresponding to the 
opera-house; a city hall; new Parliament 
buildings; two imperial museums; and, as a 
climax to all, a new, extensive imperial palace, 
with imposing wing-arches extending across 
the avenue itself. These embryonic architect- 
ural wonders are to succeed one another along 
the street, separated, and so surrounded with 
parks as to display each to the best advantage. 
It is almost startling to contemplate what will 
be the magnitude, brilliancy, and necessary 
cost of the work, which must render Vienna 
one of the leading architectural wonders of 
the world.”’ 


This is an age of progress in education, as 
in other things, and, though perhaps the re- 
spect in which artists are held is relatively 
small compared to the status of scientific men 
and the great leaders of business, the impor- 
tance of some knowledge of art to a man of cult- 
ure is generally conceded. Asa result of it, 
we have in England a professorship of art in 
Oxford, with such a man as Ruskin at its 
head; and, in our own country, Yale has its 
art-chair and art-gallery. And lately a college 
of art has been opened in the Methodist Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, on a more extensive scale 
than any art institution yet organized in the 
country. The instruction will include paint- 
ing and architecture. Probably, with the lit- 
tle time the pupils can give to this branch 
of education, the practical results may not be 
very great; but, however little may be gained, 
the fundamental ideas of proportion in the con- 
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struction of buildings will at least be learned, 
and this, when joined to the general” cultiva- 
tion that a college gives, can hardly fail to en- 
large the student’s own appreciation of what is 
excellent, and have, at the same time, an in- 
direct and beneficial influence on the com- 
munity. In regard to painting, the results 
may not be so immediately observable as in 
architecture; but some knowledge of the pro- 
eesses of art, and some tincture of the taste by 
which pictures are judged, cannot fail to be 
eommunicated to young men of culture and 
ideas. 


Mr. Champneys has published, in the Port- 
Solio, a paper advocating a plan for the en- 
eouragement of taste in decorative art. He 
proposes the raising of a fund by subscription, 
the interest ef which is to be used, first, for 
founding an executive school of decorators, 
and then for decorating some buildings of 
secondary importance. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” says 
the Spectator, ‘‘the public would be watching 
these experiments, and would be learning by 
them, and so there would be developed in them 
*a true critical standard of decorative art.’ 
How admirable the scheme, but for the trifling 
difficulty of the shortness of human life! 

* Would we were a race 

Of giants, living each a thousand years, 

And see our footprints harden into stone!’ 
Public taste is unhappily of very slow growth. 
Some people will say that it does not prosper 
here at all. Meanwhile architects are mortal, 
and, worst difficulty of all—subscribers want 
to see something for their money. Fancy 
Alderman Sir Round Paunch—who might say, 
as the well-known usurer to whom payment 
by instalments in five years was proposed, 
*Five years! I sha’n’t live five years, J’m 
drinking port’—fancy Sir Round being told 
that he must wait till a true taste for decorative 
art had been developed in the public, the only 
beginning for such taste being what the soli- 
tary person of Mr. Champneys himself pos- 
sesses! But if any thing should happen— Di 
prohibeant nefas’—to Mr. Champneys!” 


The recent financial panic, and the conse- 
quent curtailment of the resources of our 
wealthiest citizens, is likely to seriously affect 
eur artists this winter. Whether it is a conse- 
quence of the general depression in business or 
mot, certain it is that the picture exhibitions 
were seldom so dull as now, or so lacking in 
any important works. 

Few New-York artists have yet returned to 
town. Of those who have been in Europe Mr. 
Baker is almost the only one who has got 
home. He has not yet commenced on portraits, 
bat is at work on a composition, rather a rare 
thing for him. Among our artists still in Eu- 
rope is Henry Peters Gray, who, we under- 
stand, has just left Paris to return to Florence, 
and is fully employed making paintings for 
Americans. Among his recent pictures is a 
small one, called ‘‘ The Origin of the American 
Flag,” painted for Mr. Marshall O. Roberts. 





usic and the Drama. 


HE new drama of “ Arkwright’s Wife,” 

the joint production of Tom Taylor and 
_ John Saunders, first acted in the Provinces last 
summer, has just been produced in London. 
“Tt has,” says the Atheneum, “ both plot and 
eharacter. It shows in dialogue and incident 
a grasp of north-country modes of thought, 
speech, and action, and it has a story both in- 
teresting and dramatic. More than this, it has 











an underlying idea capable of sustaining a 
fabric much more substatitial than has been 
raised upon it. The conception of a woman, 
allied by her sympathies with a class which 
regards her husband as its foe, and true to it 
even to the sundering of all domestic ties; 
then, with widening perception, finding the 
error of her ways, and incurring, by her en- 
lightened experience, the hostility and perse- 
cution of those with and for whom she has 
wrought, is far from commonplace. If it 
b pl in interpretation, the 
change is due to the dramatists, who prefer 
considerations of popularity to those of art. A 
story, most probably apocryphal, relates that 
the wife of Richard Arkwright destroyed her 
husband’s first model. On this slight frame- 
work, and on the fact that the claims of Ark- 
wright to priority of invention were constantly 
disputed, a plot has been ingeniously con- 
structed: The wife is the daughter of an in- 
ventor, ruined in pursuit of his hobby. Ark- 
wright, fulfilling his duties as a hair-dresser, 
sees the girl when affairs are at their worst, 
and, captivated by her beauty, and not wholly 
unmindful of the fact that her father is a man 
from whom something may be got, relieves 
him from his difficulties, and proposes for her 
hand. The destruction of his model is brought 
about by mingled motives. Educated in the 
midst of sorrows, all attributable to the insane 
search after an unrealizable good, Mrs. Ark- 
wright hates the name of invention. She has, 
moreover, class prejudices, and thinks that ma- 
chinery will take the bread out of the mouths 
of the working-classes. Last and most power- 
ful motive of all is jealousy. Her father, who 
believes, not without cause, that Arkwright 
has stolen his ideas, stirs her to see in the 
cherished model a rival to herself in her hus- 
band’s affections. When, accordingly, Ark- 
wright returns from selling his invention, he 
finds the model destroyed by the hands of his 
wife. He drives herfrom his door. Her atone- 
ment consists in watching over her husband’s 
safety, when her father, maddened by brood- 
ing upon his wrongs, real and supposed, has 
arranged with the machine-wreckers to destroy 
all Arkwright’s property, and in opposing the 
frail barrier of her own life to the attempted 
inroad of the incensed spinners. The exagger- 
ated importance attached to the model, a thing 
easily replaceable, is something like the absurd 
idea of the loss of marriage-lines constantly 
seen in the drama. It scarcely, however, calls 
for attention. On the whole, the plot is good, 
and the picture of Lancashire life it affords is 
correct and striking.” 





A new play, by Mr. Byron, has been 
produced at the Olympic, in London. The 
Atheneum says : ** Of the half-score or score of 
dramas which Mr. Byron, in the last four or 


five years, has given the public, all have es- | 


eaped failure, and not a few have obtained dis- 
tinct success. His least prosperous work has 
hitherto proved lively and amusing, the humor 
of the dialogue atoning with the audience for 
faults of construction or defects of plot. Un- 
fortunately, ‘Sour Grapes’ is the worst play 
Mr. Byron has yet produced. It has little good 
about it, except its pretty title, which is wholly 
inappropriate. Not easy, indeed, is it to regard 
it as a dramatic composition. Mr. Byron has 
apparently scanned Mr. Neville’s company, 
taken the measures of the respective actors, 
and contracted, like a literary tailor, to fit 
each with a suit. Of the characters introduced 
into his play, half are unnecessary to the 
plot; and the plot itself seems intended for 
burlesque rather than for comedy. There is 
a well - known legend of the Laureat’s con- 








cerning the Lord of Burleigh, which is, in- 
deed, based upon the ballad of ‘ King Cophet- 
ua,’ showing how a man of high birth puts off 
his splendor, and is loved for his own sake by 
a maiden of low degree. In the early version 
the king loves a beggar-maid. Mr. Tennyson 
suits his poem to modern notions, presenting 
the heroine as a girl of middle-class society, 
and disguising the young lord-lover as a paint- 
er. Scorning the caution of the laureate, Mr. 
Byron places Lydia Fane, his heroine, in g 
farm-house, and represents Lord Loraine as 
disguising himself, for her sake, as a cow-boy, 
Love has to answer for many anomalies, and 
it is difficult to say that any form of transfor- 
mation may not be attributed to his influence, 
It is certain, however, that a change such as is 
now presented, is dramatically ineffective, and 
that extreme difficulty is experienced by the 
audience in receiving it. This slight thread 
of story serves for the four acts of the play. 
Rustic rivals interfere with the wooing of the 
nobleman, and his mother, not unnaturally 
averse from the marriage he contemplates, 
takes the matter in hand, and very nearly 
succeeds in defeating his schemes. He does 
not, indeed, obtain the wish of his heart until 
he has proved to be a less important person 
than he believed himself—a brother of roving 
propensities returning from over sea in the 
nick of time to relieve him of rank and title, 
which he begins to find oppressive.” 


Desiré, the famous French actor in comic 
operettes, has just died. His appearance on 
the stage, without speaking or even singing, 
was so droll as to convulse the theatre with 
laughter. His talent, however, was the forced 
product of beer ; he drank gallons of it during 
a performance, and it ultimately caused his 
death. In proportion as he increased his 
draughts, did his good though coarse gayety 
and fantasy become more brilliant. At one 
time, acting on medical advice, be abstained 
from indulging his passion, but, finding he no 
longer pleased the spectators, he r d his 
habits, which have proved fatal. Once he in- 
dulged in polities. In 1864, in a village festi- 
val represented on the stage, the crowd placed 
him on a barrel, and insisted on his making a 
speech. He admitted that he was unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking, and inadequate to 
the occasion, but that he was ever “ sustained 
by the immortal principles of 1789.” At this 
point the barrel cracked, and he disappeared 
inside it. The Republican press took up the 
matter, the play was interdicted, and Desiré 
wasfined. Ever afterward, if the word “ revo- 
lution”? was pronounced in his hearing, he 
took of his hat with great solemnity. 





Mme. Adelina Patti, it is stated, favorably 
entertains the notion of “‘ creating”’ the char- 
acter of Virginia in an Italian opera, the li- 
bretto of which is by M. Jules Barbier, and the 
music by M. Victor Massé, “‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia”’ to be produced on the lady’s return from 
Russia... . . M. Aubere Thomas is engaged 
upon an opera entitled “ Francesca di Rimini.” 
.. . + Strauss, the well-known writer of 
waltzes, etc., is said to be composing an opéra- 
bouffé for a Paris theatre. . . . Victor Scheffel 
has composed a cantata which Liszt is setting 
to music for the marriage of the hereditary 
Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar. Luther is one of 
the characters. . . . Lady Jenkinson, who was 
a pupil of Thalberg, is raising funds for the 
foundation of a scholarship in honor of the 
great pianist. . . . The season at Florence 
was inaugurated at the theatre Pagliano by 
Rossini’s “‘ Semiramide,”” put upon the stage 
with unusual splendor. 
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Of Chessi’s new opera, at Milan, the Musi- 
cal World says: ‘‘ After furnishing a general 
topic of conversation for about three months, 
and affording the public an opportunity for 
wondering, and the gentlemen who do the 
musical chit-chat for the papers a chance, by 
which they largely profited, of telling every 
one what sort of a work it was to be, Signor 
Chessi’s new opera, ‘ La Contessa di Medina,’ 
has at last come out at the Scala, and—imme- 
diately gone in again. The general charge 
against it is that, though containing two or 
three numbers which display a certain amount 
of talent, it is, as a whole, fearfully common- 
place, and highly suggestive of operas by other 
composers.” 


takes of the character both of correspondence 
and biography, is entertaining to a degree which 
the reader will find little short of fascination. 
Moscheles was not only a great composer, but 
he seems also to have been asingularly amiable 
and attractive man. Though a German by 
birth, he contributed more than any other sin- 
gle individual to the domestication of music 
in England; and, during his long residence in 
London, his house was the regular resort of all 
the musical celebrities that flocked to that 
city. By this means, and by his frequent pro- 
fessional tours on the Continent, he was 
brought into personal relations with all the 
eminent composers of his time; and, if we 
should take an alphabetical list of all the mu- 
ici who, as composers or as performers, 





Riterary Hotes. 


[OGRAPHY plays an unusuallly impor- 
tant part in the publications of the past 
week or two; and among them are two or three 
volumes which are of rather more than passing 
interest. In the “Life of Emma Willard” 
(published by D. Appleton & Co.), Dr. John 
Lord gives us a book which is at once attrac- 
tive to the general reader, and of no little value 
and suggestiveness to those who are specially 
interested in the past history and progress of 
education in this country. It is somewhat 
marked by the author’s contempt for all opin- 
ions with which he does not sympathize—and 
itis very strongly tinctured throughout with the 
laus temporis acti. Dr. Lord hates manufactur- 
ing-towns and the dominance of rich men; he 
believes that the glory has passed away from 
New-England life—that men and women read 
fewer good books, and are less interested in 
weighty and important subjects, are more friv- 
olous and trivial, than in the early years of the 
century; and he never loses an opportunity 
of expressing his scorn of “ women’s rights” 
and kindred delusions. But Dr. Lord has 
written a book which, as we have said, is 
both attractive and valuable, and which forms 
a really noble tribute to one who “may be 
regarded as the pioneer of female education 
in a land which has attached peculiar dignity 
to the development of woman’s mind.’”’ Mrs. 
Willard was born in a Connecticut country- 
town, of parents far from wealthy, and had 
few of the advantages in early life which might 
have been supposed necessary to prepare her 
for her subsequent career. Her highest repu- 
tation was won as the founder and conductor 
of the Troy Female Seminary, which attained 
a truly national fame; but, besides her school- 
books—which were an advance upon those pre- 
viously in use—she performed much other 
educational work, and did more, probably, 
than any other person in America to elevate 
the standard of female culture. She seems to 
have been a woman of sound attainments, of 
rare common-sense, and of great force of char- 
acter; and her life lasted so long, and extended 
to so recent a period, that it partakes of the 
interest attaching to contemporary events, and 
links them with the personages and incidents 
of an historical past. 


“ Recent Music and Musicians’? (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co.) appeared in London as the 
“Life and Letters of Ignatz Moscheles,” and 
has for its chief object the portrayal of the ca- 
reer and characteristics of that eminent com- 
poser and musician. There is a charm about 
music and its producers which pertains in equal 
degree probably to no other art—one never 
tires of reading the letters of Mendelssohn and 
Handel, or the biographies of Chopin or Mo- 
zart—and this sketch of Moscheles, which par- 








have won fame during the past fifty years,there 
is scarcely one about whom something will 
not be found in these entertaining pages. Beet- 
hoven Mendelssohn, Auber, Meyerbeer, Cho- 
pin, Cherubini, Bach, Gounod, Offenbach, 
Schumann, Weber, and a hundred others, fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar, are each brought per- 
sonally before us; and, besides these, we catch 
glimpses here and there of many of the celeb- 
rities of the period in art, literature, and poli- 
tics. Mendelssohn is nowhere more charming 
and lovable than in those chapters of the pres- 
ent volume where he appears as the intimate 
friend and inmate of the Moscheles family ; 
and we get pleasing and tangible impressions 
of Cherubini, Thalberg, Gounod, and the Jocal 
luminaries of the London musical world. The 
book was edited by the wife of Moscheles, and 
“adapted from the original German” by A. 
D. Coleridge; and we may say of it, in sum- 
ming up, that the literature of music has sel- 
dom received amore pleasing or more valuable 
contribution. 


**Gerald’s Monument, and other Poems,” 
by Emily Pfeiffer, just published in London, 
has the approbation of the Spectator. In more 
than one place her verses remind the reviewer 
of Mrs. Browning, and he cites the following 
as not unworthy of the great poetess : 


“ He that is washed needath nat save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit.””—Joun xiii. 10. 
“ He that is washed needs but to wash his feet, 
And he is wholly clean. What words are these ? 
So hard, so dark, they warn us from the beat 
Of outward sense, and bid us rise to seize 
Some ray of light flashed downward from the sun 
Of truth, eternal as the truthful One. 


‘* He that is washed needs but to wash his feet ; 
His comings and his goings must be clean, 
His path still pure adown life’s crowded street, 
His track upon its mire and slime unseen. 
Few are too weak or vile to purge their walk ; 
Our Master did not mock us in his talk. 


“ He bade us do the thing we could—no more ; 
Be heedful of our outward ways and deeds. 
Watch well our feet—that so He might outpour 
His spirit for our spirits’ inward needs: 
Till we in sabbath rest and peace shall sit, 
And hear his words, ‘Clean arg ye every whit.’"’ 


And here is a passage from the leading poem 
of the volume, which the reviewer thinks a 
picture which Millais might transmute into 
canvas and color: 


“ Valery, proud and patient maid, 
Half in sun and half in shade, 
Sitting still in the morning hours, 
Sorting, bindinr, meadow-flowers ; 
Laying them three, and two, and one, 
On a gray-stone slab in the eye of the sun. 
The orchard was high and green, 
The sea a breadth of quivering sheen ; 
The morning sky was deep and blue, 
Where boughs and blossoms let if through ; 
The apple-blooms hung white and red 
Over the maiden’s burnished head. 





“The shells lay hot upon the sand ; 

The cattle slumbered on the lea, 
With scarce a sound upon the land, 

And scarce a murmur from the sea— 
Save where a little wave more rash, 
Broke on the beach with a sudden plash ; 
Or titterels nestling on the mere, 
Quarreled more Joudly or more near." 


Mr. George Henry Lewes—it having been 
represented to him that there are many readers 
who may feel considerable interest in the 
story of a great poet’s life and aims, though 
they are not greatly attracted by criticisms and 
details in relation to works written in a foreign 
language and but partially accessible through 
translations—has written “‘The Story of 
Goethe’s Life,” which is republished here by 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. (Boston). It is merely 
a condensation from his elaborate “‘ Life and 
Works of Goethe,” of those portions which 
deal with the outward characteristics and 
events of the poet’s career, and brings the en- 
tire narrative within. the limits of a moderate- 
sized and well-leaded volume. The work suf- 
fers to a certain extent from this method; 
there is a lack of harmony and proportion, and 
the sketch, as a whole, is not so full or com- 
plete as one is led to expect by the elaborate- 
ness with which details are wrought out in 
certain parts. Still it isa very good biography, 
and will introduce many (not satisfied with this 
sketch) to what is one of the great works in 
this department of literature. 


The Rev. George Borrow, who has been 
silent so long, will shortly issue, in London, a 
new book.upon his old specialty, Gypsy life. 
Its tiffe will be ‘*Romano Lavo-Lil: Word- 
Book of the Romany, or English-Gypsy Lan- 
guage.” It will contain, we learn, many pieces 
in Gypsy illustrative of the way of speaking and 
thinking of the English Gypsies, specimens of 
their poetry, and an account of certain Gypsy- 
ries, or places inhabited by them, and of vari- 
ous things pertaining to Gypsy life in England. 
We believe Mr. Borrow has published nothing 
since “Romany Rye,” in 1857. There is a 
resemblance between Bulwer’s hero, Kenelm 
Chillingly, and Lavengro, in the novel of that 
name, of which “ Romany Rye”’ is a sequel, 
that we believe no critic of Bulwer’s produc- 
tion has pointed out. 


Two new books about Japan will be issued 
in London shortly. One of them is by Mr. 8, 
Mossman, author of “‘ China: its History, In- 
habitants, etc.,”” and is called ‘“‘ New Japan, 
the Land of the Rising Sun: its Annals during 
the past TwentyYears, recording the Remark- 
able Progress of the Japanese in Western Civ- 
ilization.’? The other is a translation, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, of “ Japan and the Japanese,” 
by M. Aimé Humbert, the Swiss envoy. It is 
illustrated by drawings by Italian and French 
artists, and sketches from photographs. 


The Jewish World states that the poet 
Longfellow is much taken up with the poetic 
brilliancy and genius of the celebrated Jewish 
author, Jehudah Hallevi, and contemplates 
rendering some of his productions into an 
English version. 


It is rumored that Disraeli is at work on a 
new novel, which, like all his productions, has 
a political moral, and deals with the recent 
development of communistic and socialist the- 
ories. 


Owing to the interest manifested in his 
magazine papers, ex-Secretary Welles is said 
to have in consideration the writing of a his- 
tory of President Lincoln’s Administration. 
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Scientific Hotes. 


a month of October was distinguished 
by an event of marked interest to science 
and of great significance to the cause of gen- 
eral education. We refer to the formal dedi- 
cation of a new scientific hall at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. The money for the erection of this 
magnificent building was the gift of a single 
gentleman, Mr. Ario Pardee, of Hazleton, and 
the hall bears his name. The circular issued 
in connection with these inaugurative ceremo- 
nies, containing as it does a brief history and 
description of the work, will prove of general 
interest, and serve to attract the attention of 
students desiring to pursue a thorough course 
of scientific study, either theoretical or ap- 
plied. We quote from it somewhat at length, 
and as follows: “‘ This magnificent structure 
cost over two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and is the princely gift of Mr. Ario Par- 
dee, the founder of the scientific department 
of the college. It consists of one centre build- 
ing five stories in height, fifty-three feet front 
and eighty-six deep, and two lateral wings, one 
on each side of the centre building, measuring 
sixty-one feet in length and thirty -one in 
width ; four stories in height, including a man- 
sard roof, the whole terminating in two cross 
wings forty-two feet front and eighty-four feet 
deep, and four stories in height. * The entire 
length of front, in a straight line, is two hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet. The material is the 
Trenton brownstone, with trimmings of light 
Ohio sandstone. It is heated throughout by 
steam, and lighted by gas. The first floor is 
mainly devoted to the study of mining and 
metallurgy ; the second contains the geologi- 
eal and mineralogical cabinets, a spacious au- 
ditorium, and smaller lecture-rooms, reading- 
rooms, and professors’ studies. The third 
floor is devoted to the engineers. The right 
wing is ocoupied by the mining engineers. A 
large drawing-room occupies the lateral wing, 
while the cross-wing embraces rooms for mod- 
els and various professional purposes. ‘The 
left wing is occupied by the civil engineers. 
The lateral wing comprises a drawing-room, 
and the cross-wing is divided into rooms for 
lectures, working models, collections, and the 
like. On the fourth floor the same ample pro- 
vision has been made for the chemists. The 
centre building is divided into two large rooms, 
one for technical collections, and the other an 
assistant’s room. The lateral wings are in- 
tended for quantitative and qualitative analy- 
ses. The cross-wings at the extremity of the 
building are occupied by additional labora- 
tories, lecture-rooms, and professors’ studies. 
The fifth floor of the centre building is mainly 
occupied by laboratories for original researches. 
In determining what rooms were needed and 
the best arrangement of them, similar build- 
ings, in Europe as well as in this country, 
were studied, and liberal provision has been 
made in all the departments of instruction for 
every aid which has been devised for the most 
thorough and attractive teaching, and also for 
the prosecution of original researches.” The 
exercises attending the dedication of this new 
school of science included an address on “ The 
Necessity for Scientific Education,” by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Raymond, United States Com- 
missioner of Mining and Statistics, and presi- 
_ dent of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, which body was then convened in the 
city of Easton. This address, which was de- 
livered during the morning of October 21st in 
the main hall of the institute, was followed in 
the afternoon by a formal presentation of the 
building to the trustees of Lafayette College 








by the donor, Mr. Pardee, followed by an ac- 
ceptance of the same by the president of that 
bedy. In a subsequent address President Cat- 
tell informed his hearers that the college was 
indebted to Mr. Pardee for gifts exceeding half 
a million dollars. While it is our willing 
privilege to commend the noble generosity of 
Mr. Pardee, we know that that worthy gentle- 
man will unite with us in a word of sincere 
admiration and respect for the untiring zeal 
and earnestness of President Cattell. Enter- 
ing upon his official duties when the college 
was enfeebled almost beyond hope of recovery, 
he bas been able to secure for it not only a new 
lease of life, but attain for it an endowment 
and rank that place it at once and forever be- 
yond danger or urgent need. 


The following interesting facts, regarding 
the amount of pollen and spores in the air, 
were obtained by Mr. Blackly while he was 
engaged in preparing his book entitled ‘‘ Ex- 
perimental Researches on Hay-Fever.” Hav- 
ing coated a slip of glass with a thin layer of a 
non-drying varnish, he first suspended it over 
a meadow, at a height of four feet nine inches 
—the average breathing-level. After each 
twenty-four hours’ exposure the slip was re- 
moved to the laboratory, and the number of 
pollen-grains attached to a square centimetre 
was carefully counted. The highest number 
of grains obtained ina single day was eight 
hundred and eighty, on June 28th. A fall of 
rain was invariably followed by a diminution in 
the quantity of pollen. Following these tests, 
were others in which the glass was suspended 
in the higher strata of the atmosphere. To 
effect this the glass plate was attached to kites, 
and thus elevated at times to the height of one 
thousand feet. By this method it was found 
that pollen was much more abundant in the 
upper levels than nearer the surface of the 
fields from which it was derived —a fact in 
itself both interesting and suggestive. Tuking 
24 for the average of the breathing-level, 472.33 
represents that for the higher level, or more 
than nineteen times as much. With every al- 
lowance for the increased velocity of the wind, 
there still remains an exoess in favor of the 
upper strata. In one experiment in which the 
glass slip was placed at an altitude of one thou- 
sand feet for four hours, the pollen exceeded 
twelve hundred, while the spores of a crypto- 
gram (probably Uastilago segetum) were too nu- 
merous to estimate. The pollen collected in 
the suburbs of Manchester was about one-tenth 
that collected in the country. 


The report of the committee for exploring 
Settle Cave, as read before the geological seo- 
tion of the British Association, may properly 
be regarded as simply a “‘ report of progress,”’ 
since the work still continues, being in the 
hands of a local exploring committee, aided by 
a grant from the Association. Among the re- 
cent developments in this most interesting 
work are those by which it appears that, in 
the newest layer8 of the cave, there is evidence 
of human occupation during the historic pe- 
riod, though no traces of man have been dis- 
covered in the older cave-earth, which contains 
the remains of extinct mammalia. In present- 
ing the report, Mr. Dawkins favors the theory 
tbat the fauna discovered is of pre - glacial 
origin. “It is obvious,” he states, ‘‘ that the 
hyenas, bears, nammoths, and other creatures 
found in the pleistocene stratum, could not 
have occupied the district when it was covered 
by ice ; and, had they lived soon after the re- 
treat of the ice-sheet, their remains would oc- 
cur in the river-gravels, from which they are 
absent throughout a large area to the north of 
a line drawn between Chester and York, while 





they occur abundantly in the first glacial river- 
deposits south of that line.” As it is also evi- 
dent that these remains belong to the same 
fauna as that which overran Europe in pre- 
glacial times, the conclusion seems just that 
these cave-animals date their existence to a pe- 
riod prior to that when the land was covered 
with a grinding ice-sheet. In support of this 
theory, Mr. Tiddeman stated that there is 
physical evidence, which alone would be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate its soundness. 


Having given publicity to the fact, very gen- 
erally announced, that a New-York firm was 
exporting rolled iron to England, we are now 
induced to qualify the statement, since we 
learn that only an order was received, which 
was not, however, filled. Though, in this in- 
stance, the announcement was premature, it 
will yet be of interest to learn that we are fast 
approaching that day when, if we do not ex- 
port, yet we shall be ready to supply our own 
market from our own mills and furnaces. As 
an evidence of this, witness the following tabu- 
lated statement and comment from the Colliery 
Guardian, an English trade-journal : ‘‘ The de- 
mand for English iron in America began to 
fall off in the closing months of 1872, and the 
declension has since proceeded with a ven- 
geance, our monthly shipments of railway-iron 
to the United States, in the first eight months 
of this year, comparing as follows with the 
corresponding exports in the same direction 
in the corresponding period of 1872: 

1879. 
Month. Tons. 
299 


35, 

53,131 

--. 411% .. 
- 8d, 





The falling off disclosed by this year’s figures 
will be seen to have been no mere casual de- 
cline, but a steady retrogression, due to influ- 
ences which cannot be lightly or easily re- 
moved.” 


On the theory that “ prevention is better 
than cure,” the following suggestions on the 
conduct of the British Association may be of 
service to the members.of our own body: In 
urging the need of some change in the method 
of procedure, the Atheneum expresses the 
opinion that *‘ the Association should fulfill two 
functions: first, that of bringing together scat- 
tered scientific men, who otherwise rarely or 
never meet; secondly, of giving the general 
public some idea of what the scientific world 
is doing.” That there is a lack in both these 
directions is due to the fact that the labor of 
keeping up the sectional business, either by 
doing official work or attending the meetings, 
is too exacting and constant, while the ten- 
dency of the papers read is to technical discus- 
sion, and therefore beyond the range of the 
non-scientific audience. It should be remem- 
bered that each department of technical science 
has its official organ, in which these discus- 
sions might more properly appear. To correct 
these errors of management, it is proposed, 
first, that more leisure be given, during which 
the members may make each other’s acquaint 
ance; and, second, that, instead of miscella- 
neous papers, short addresses, carefully pre- 
pared, be delivered, with one or two invited 
speakers to follow. Although agreeing in the 
main with these views, we would suggest that 
those who desire might read before the meet 
ing abstracts of their addresses, thus directing 
the attention of the public to their work, which, 
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thus introduced, might appear in full in the 
regular daily or official reports. 


From a contemporary we learn that the at- 
tention of the members of the British Associa- 
tion was recently directed to a work of Pro- 
fessor Rutherford, of this city, which commends 
itself to both spectroscopists and mechanics. 
In a communication on the subject of celestial 
spectroscopy, Mr. Lockyer gave an account of 
the marvelous performances of a diffraction- 
grating presented to him by its constructor, 
Professor Rutherford. ‘‘It appears,” says the 
report, ‘‘that this gentleman has, after years 
of labor, constructed a screw of wonderful per- 
fection, by means of which he drives a ruling- 
machine ; and the mechanical details are now 
so complete that he can start the machine in 
the evening, leave it to itself all night, and find 
the ruling of the plate finished next morning. 
The grating exhibited by Mr. Lockyer was en- 
graved on speculum metal, and had six thou- 
sand three hundred lines to the inch. For 
equally high dispersion, it surpasses a battery 
of prisms, both as regards light and definition. 
When the fifth or sixth spectrum is used, the 
dispersion is so enormous that the three lines 
which compose the group } cannot all be com- 
prised in the field of view of the telescope at 
once.” We hope at an early day to present to 
our readers a detailed description of this won- 
derful piece of mechanism. 


In a discussion before the mechanical sec- 
tion of the British Association on the incrus- 
tation of boilers, Mr. J. Waugh favored the 
use of glycerine, in the manner recommended 
by M. Austin, of the French Institute, and al- 
ready described in the Journat. Mr. Barlow, 
the president of the section, joined Mr. Bram- 
well in a dissent from this method, and claimed 
that the only proper course was to use con- 
densed water, from which all impurities had 
been removed by previous boiling. 


Following the announcement of the death 
of Donati, comes that of Jean Chacornac, a 
French astronomer of eminence, who died at 
Lyons, in which city he was born, June 21, 





1828. He was formerly attached to the Paris 
Observatory, and was the discoverer of several 
asteroids. 


ANIMALS RECEIVED AT CENTRAL PARK 
MENAGERIE FOR WEEK ENDING OOTO- 
BER 18, 1873. 


1 Red-vented Cockatoo (Cacatua Philippinarum). 


Habitat, Philippine Islands. Presented by 
Ghief-Justice Charles P. Daly. 
1 White Heron (Herodias egretta). Habitat, Cuba. 


Presented by Master Charies Earle. 
1 Lion (Felis leo). Presented by Mr. Thomas C. 

Durant. 

W. A. Conxuim, Director. 

We are indebted to Mr. Conklin for a copy 
of the ‘‘ Report of the Director of the Central- 
Park Menagerie, for the Year ending May 31, 
1873.” This report contains a classified list 
of all animals now owned by the menagerie, or 
those which have been placed on exhibition 
through the favor of others. The total number 
of specimens this year exhibited was eight 
hundred and six, being an increase of two hun- 
dred and five over the previous year. It isa 
worthy comment on the management, and a 
fact reflecting great credit on Director Conk- 
lin, that no death has occurred among the val- 
uable animals of the permanent collection dur- 
ing the year. A reference to the catalogue 
shows that the majority of these animals are 
natives of a warmer and more genial climate. 
Hence the difficulty attending their manage- 
ment, in a region of cold winds and dreary* 





winters, will be readily appreciated. 





Sapings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


R. THOMAS NAST, whose fame as a cari- 

caturist is national, delivered a lecture on 
his art the other night at Lewiston, Me., which 
we believe is the first of an extensive series. One 
of the local papers says: ‘‘ During the lecture 
Mr. Nast frequently sketched in color-crayons 
upon a large screen at his elbow. This he did 
in a rapid and, to the average observer, an in- 
comprehensible manner. A _ great blotch of 
vermilion, a net-work of white streaks, look- 
ing not unlike a map of Boston, then a suspi- 
cion of burnt sienna, and a few magic char- 
coal-strokes, and the white Boston, bursting 
into vermilion flames, resolved itself into the 
yp form of Andy Johnson, becrowned 
and in ermine, with the old family proboscis 
sniffing some veto from afar. Then a great 
lurid mass of red, a few geographical bounda- 
ries upon the red, a dash here, a daub there, 
a wipe all round, and the genial features of the 
late candidate for gubernatorial honors in Mas- 
sachusetts came suddenly out, like the full 
moon struggling through an August fog. The 
open countenance of honest Tweed, with the 
inseparable brilliant gleaming from his patri- 
otic bosom; a plethoric money - bag, which 
somehow assumed a startling family resem- 
blance to the last; the ghost of Cesarism, with 
donkey’s head and attenuated limbs, trunk- 
less because, as Mr. Nast remarked, Cesar is 
no—body ; his own first interview with the 
proprietor of an illustrated newspaper; the 
autobiographical trade-mark which we are al- 
ways glad to come across ; and, finally, Thomas 
Nast himself, lightin himself to bed, with an 
evident weariness and disgust of day-labors.”’ 


In an historical and descriptive account of 
Persia recently published in London, appears 
the following story, which, according to the 
author, gives a fair idea of the oppressions 
that, under the guise of law, are allowed to 
take place in that country: “‘ An acquaintance 
of the writer of these pages, while he lodged 
in a certain town, was alarmed by hearing, in 
a neighboring house, a sort of periodical pun- 
ishment going on daily. Heavy blows were 
given, and a person was continually crying 
out ‘Amaun! amaun! (Mercy, mercy )—I have 
nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have noth- 
ing!’ Upon inquiry, he learned that the suf- 
ferer was a merchant reputed to be very rich, 
who afterward confessed to him that, having 
understood the governor of the place was de- 
termined to have a share in his wealth, and 
expecting to be put to the torture, he had re- 
solved to habituate himself to the endurance 
of pain, in order to be able to resist the threat- 
ened demands. He had brought himself to 
bear one thousand strokes of the stick, and, 
as he was able to counterfeit exhaustion, he 
hoped to be able to bear as many blows as 
bes would venture to inflict, short of death, 
without conceding any of his money.” 


‘* Marshal Bazaine,” says a correspondent, 
who has gained admission to the trial, “‘ is the 
very type of a French soldier, and all who have 
seen the engraving, representing him charging 
at the head of his troops at the capture of the 
Malakoff, can form a very good idea of his pres- 
ent appearance. He has a large, round head 
hair cut short, a light mustache, and very small 
= His face is deeply bronzed, and he 
looks as weather - worn as his epaulets. It 
was not exactly affectation, but a sentiment of 
honest pride, which made him put on his old 
service - epaulets, blackened by many a storm, 
and by the smoke of many a battle, and to wear 
the képi worn by him in the field. His judges 
are in new unifo 
—= <. — the -_ — a be = 
plumes, belonging to the grade of general in 
the army. Bazaine is calm and impassible, con- 
fident in the result of the trial, and very anx- 
ious to prove his innocence of the ch pre- 
ferred against him. There are rumors that he 
has the power of doing so, by compromising 
others, which he will not consent to do; but he 
gave a sealed packet of d t haud 
to be opened and used only at the very last ex- 
tremity.”’ 


A correspondent of one of the daily jour- 





rms, and wear the three-cor- | 














nals, writing about the late Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, tells a couple of anecdotes which we do 
not remember to have seen in print before, In 
one of his early visits to Scotland, Landseer 
stopped at a village, and took a great deal of 
notice of the dogs, jotting down rapid sketches 
of them on a bit of paper. Next day, resum- 
ing his journey, he was horrified to find dogs 
suspended in all directions from the trees, or 
drowning in the rivers, with stones round their 
necks. He stopped a weeping urchin who was 
hurrying off with a pet pup in his arms, and 
learned, to his dismay, that he was supposed 
to be an excise officer who was taking notes 
of all the dogs he saw in order to prosecute 
the owners for unpaid taxes; so the people 
were all anxious to get rid of their dogs. An- 
other time he went to Portugal, and the king 
sent for him to express his admiration. ‘ Ah, 
Sir Edwin,” said the king, “I am so glad to 
see you ; I’m so fond of beasts!” 


A rich Catholic lady who died at Hambur, 
recently, left a will on which was indo 
the following direction: ‘‘ Not to be opened 
except in the presence of the chief judge, the 
head of the Catholic faith, and the head of the 


Jewish con, ation.”” On the will being 
out by these gentlemen, it was found that 
ner 


roperty was left to the Jews, her reasons 
for the Goenat being as follows: ‘* During the 
whole course of my life Lhave given my best 
attention to investigate the various creeds, and 
I have seen that the Jewish religion is the 
urest of all: and among all nationalities 1 
ave never noticed any possessing such good 
and upright feelings as the Jews. 1 therefore 
bequeath sixty thousand thalers to the heads 
‘of the Jewish congregation, to be distributed 
to-such of their charities as they please.’’ 


Fifty years » while traveling abroad, 
Senator Sennen soe George Sand. “ We were 
oing,”’ he writes, “‘from Marseilles to Genoa. 
mong the — this woman in particu- 
lar attracted my attention, because she held 
by the hand a very beautiful child. I have 
never observed such haig on a child’s head. It 
was the real gold in color, and fell to his 
knees, not in curls, but in waves. The lady 
wore the Spanish costume. I now recall her 
Spanish mantilla. She was short, we might 
call her thick-set, not handsome; yet, holding 
her child by the hand, I had a curiosity to find 
out her name. She was accompanied by a tall, 
slender gentleman. They kept aloof from the 
other passengers, and seemed to find society 
enough in each other. U inquiry I found 
her to be the celebrated ‘ rge Sand.’”’ 
The peculiar methods of French judicial 
——— are strikingly illustrated in the 
al of Marshal Bazaine. The president of 
the court (the Duc d’ Aumale) conducts the ex- 
amination of the accused, and cross-questions 
him with all the apparent bias of a prosecuting 
attorney, criticising his answers, commenting 
on his statements, and using all the arts of an 
acute lawyer to entrap him if ible into a 
contradiction. It is said that French justice 
seldom miscarries, but, to one accustomed to 
the procedure of our own courts, the examina- 
tion of Marshal Bazaine, which has been fill- 
ing the foreign dispatches for some weeks past, 
affords some curious reading. 


A writer in the current St. Pauls Maga- 
gine offers the following bold challenge to the 
woman-movement in an article on “ Milton 
and Divoree:” “If a man really manages to 
get out of the Bible any doctrine about wom- 
an, except that she is man’s inferior, man’s 
tempter, man’s subordinated helper, under a 
special curse for the fault of Eve, and under a 
special ban—ceremonial ban, too—then I say 
he is either dishonest, or wanting in mental 
fibre.” 


Lord Houghton, in his recent address as 
president of the British Social Science Con- 
8s, made a statement calculated to make the 

. A. B.’s and temperance advocates indulge 
in “shotted discourses’? for some time to 
come. He declared that ‘‘a national love for 
strong drinks is a characteristic of the nobler 
and more energetic populations of the world ; 
it accompanies public and private enterprise, 
constancy of purpose, liberality of thought, 
and aptitude for war; it exhibits itself promi; 
nently in strong and nervous constitutions, 
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and assumes, in very many instances, the 
character of a curative instinct.” 


The writer of a work on Persia, referred to 
last week, tells of the place of refuge or sanctu- 
ary in which offenders of the deepest dye, such 
as murderers, or those oe 4 of high-treason, 
are perfectly secure, though its locality is a 
peculiar one, being no other than the royal 
stables. Here any criminal may remain in- 
definitely, being fed the while at the royal ex- 

ense, until he either secures a pardon or is 
Induced, by some other means, to desert bis 
haven of refuge. Some few of the mosques 
are endowed with similar privileges, though 
to a less degree. 


The dismissal of the Persian grand - vizier 
is, according to the Levant Herald, chiefly ow- 
ing to the want of judgment displayed by that 
minister in depriving the shah of the society, 
during his tour, of the three favorite ladies of 
his court who went with him as faras Moscow 
and who returned because his highness pointed 
out difficulties in the way of their reception at 
European capitals. His majesty appears to have 
discovered subsequently that no such difficulty 
would have arisen, and to have borne a grudge 
against Hussein Mirza Khan in consequence. 


The London police have “raided” on a 
sweetstuff-shop in Spitalfields, where small 
boys learned to gamble y staking a halfpenny 

ainst twice its value in confections. The 
Pall Mall Gazette approves of the closing of the 
shop, because ‘‘ clearly, after abolishing other 
forms of gambling, we cannot permit the es- 
tablishment of ‘ sweetstuff hells’ in our midst. 
We shall hear next of some little boy stakin 
‘up to the limit’ in lollipops, losing his all, 
and then committing suicide with a popgun.”’ 


Mr. Bagehot, the eminent writer on finan- 
cial topics, holds the theory that commercial 
panies are largely mental phenomena, and that 
they can be allayed by remedies addressed to 
the imagination, that is to say, by a plentiful 
supply of money to frightened people by the 
Senko at the first outbreak. It is a curious 
fact that panics occur in London every ten 
years with almost perfect regularity. 


Mr. Martin F. Tupper is engaged to give 
readings from his own works, including of 
course the ‘* Proverbial Philosophy,’’ in Scot- 
land during the winter. The patience of the 
lecture-going public is proverbial enough, but 
we hardly thought it capable of an hour’s en- 
durance of Tupper’s philosophy. 


General Sherman tells of a speech of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the soldiers during the dark 
days of the war, which he says “ was worth its 
weight in diamonds.”” This reminds us of the 
Virginia darkey, who wished he “ had as man 
dollars as there is sunshine ’tween here an 
8t. Paul.” 


It would have been cheaper for the British 
Government to have pensioned the “‘ Claim- 
ant”? off liberally and sent him back to Aus- 
tralia. His trial is computed to have cost the 
treasury already upward of a million and a 
half dollars. 


The Messrs. Mesereau, of this city, have 
sent us a new style of metal aper-knifo—the 
blade of silver and the handle of gilt. It is 
very pretty ; and, while good as a paper-knife, 
might serve in an emergency as a weapon 
against an obstreperous contributor. 


The Italians of New York celebrated, on the 
18th of October, the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, and one of 
the features of the occasion was a speech by 
Salvini. 

The discovery has just been made on the 
Esquiline Hill, in Rome, of some enormous 
ancient earthen-ware vessels, the largest ever 
found, and of such a size that a man could 
comfortably live in one. 


The World pun-maker tells us that ‘‘ seven 
_ cars full of eggs were sent on the Milwaukee 
and Northera Railway in one train last week— 
an unparalleled instance of ova-loading.” 


A reviewer in the Atlantic Monthly says 
thefeare only three Germans, Schopenhauer, 
and Heine, who have ever written 


with a pleasing or even graceful style. 





It is said that no class marries so quickly, 
so universally, or, on the whole, so well, as 
the English domestic servants. 


General Garibaldi has just published a book 
entitled “‘ The Thousand,” which gives an ac- 
count of his famous expedition to Sicily. 


It is announced that the Jesuits have left 
their chief establishment at Rome, and only 
four or five priests now remain. 


Louisa Mihlbach is said to have had five 


different books in a more or less forward state 
of preparation at the time of her death. 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








OS. 17.—Destruction by fire of Ard- 
verikie, the former residence of the Duke 
of Abercorn. 

Dispatch cf a battle between the adherents 
of General Zepeda, the deposed Governor of 
Coahuila, Mexico, and those of Dr. Salas. Re- 
sult doubtful. 

Intelligence of a contest between the Brule- 
— and Punca Indians, Twenty warriors 
Siain. 


Ocrosre 18.—Announcement that eighteen 
deputies, from the Department of the Seine, 
have signed a protest against the attempt at 
royal restoration. 

Election of John Bright to the British Par- 
liament without opposition. 


Advices of the dissolution of the Danish | 


ministry. 


Ocroser 19.—Dispatch that the Spanish 
man-of-war Numancia had sunk the Fernando 
el Catolica; half of the crew drowned. 

Prince Bismarck in Vienna; it is believed 
he will soon resume the position of president 
of the Ministry of State. 

The insurgent squadron from Cartagena off 
Alicante. 

Interdict of Bishop Mermillod against the 


three curés chosen by the Old Catholics in Ge- | 


neva; Pére Hyacinthe denies his authority to 
take such action. 

Consecration of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


OcrosErR 20.— Death of Rev. Robert Can- 
dlish, D. D., a famous Scotch preacher. 

Arrival, off Valencia, Spain, of the Spanish 
Intransigente squadron; preparations making 
to bombard the city. 

Advices that the Internationals have cap- 
tured three merchantmen in the harbor of 
Valencia, and threaten to seize the gunboat 
Lepanto. 

Seizure of six convents at Rome by a com- 
mittee appointed under the law for the aboli- 
tion of religious corporations. 

Announcement that the Society of Jesuits 
in Rome have been notified by the Italian Gov- 
ernment that the order must immediately va- 
cate the building occupied by them in that 


city. 
Death of Alexander McCann, ex-Mayor of 
Newburg, New York. 


OcrosER 21.—Audience of Prince Bismarck 
with the Emperor of Austria, Count Andrassy, 
and the Italian envoy, at Vienna; discussion 
of the papal question ; the prince presses the 

uestion of national ecclesiastical legislation. 
ustria is urged to act in unity with Germany 
in regard to a papal election. 

Intelligence of an attack on the town of 
Baive by five hundred Cuban insurgents, who 
were repulsed with a loss of four ied and 
ony wounded, 

e Cunard Steamship Company announce 
their intention of establishing a daily line of 
steamers between New York and Liverpool. 


Ocrosrr 22.—Death, at Paris, of M. Emile 
Gaborian, the celebrated French novelist. 

Address of John Bright to his constituents 
at Birmingham, England; he commends the 
Gladstone administration, and advocates the 
withdrawal of the British colonies from the 
Ashantee coast. 

Advices that the International vessels have 
left Valencia, after plundering ten Spanish 
merchant-vessels, 





Death of Mme. Félix, mother of the tragé- 
dienne, Mlle. Rachel. 

Admiral Lobos pleads guilty to having dis- 
obeyed orders in taking the Spanish squadron 
to Gibraltar. 

The members of the Right Centre of the 
French Assembly adopt resolutions recalling 
De Chambord to France. 

Dispatch that the insurgents in Sonora, 
Mexico, have captured Almos: Governor Pes- 
quera is in command of the government troops. 

The jury in the McCook murder case at 
Yankton, Dak., have indicted Wintersmute for 
manslaughter. 

Announcement of the death, at Bayonne, 
France, of Lord Howden, ‘formerly British 
ambassador at the court of Madrid ; and at 
Shettield, England, of Mr. Alfred Gatty, editor 
and author. 

Death, at Providence, R. I., of Captain Com- 
stock, one of the earliest steamboat captains on 
Long-Island Sound; aged eighty-seven years, 


OcroBER 23.—Death, at New Orleans, La., 
of A. H. Davenport, the well-known actor. 

The Deputies of the Left Centre in the 
French Assembly pronounce in favor of a con- 
servative republic. 

The Carlists claim an important victory 
over Republican troops in the province of Ge- 
rona. 

The police of Lisbon seize arms intended 
for the Carlists. 

The King of Saxony reported dying. 








Hotices, 


TO AID IN MAKING CHURCH 
Parlors attractive to the young, supply them liberally 
with games of Avilude. If the sewing circle or sociable 
is to meet at your house, get at once Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. Sold by all dealers, or sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Ler, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

“ Entertaining and instructive.”—Zion's Jerald. 





SOUTHERN TRAVEL, — Appletons’ 
Hand-Bock of American Travel—Southern Tour. 
Being a complete guide through Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, with full descmp- 
tion of the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
battle-fields, hunting and fishing grounds, watering- 
places, resorts for invalids, etc., within the district 
named ; with chapters on the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. Revised and corrected to the present date, 
October, 1873. This guide devotes large space toa 
description of the section resorted to by invalids from 
the North, affording full information to those seeking 
that climate at this season. Cloth, flexible, price, $2. 
Published by D. Apptzton & Co., New York. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostrranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 








WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sixth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo 

rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 
D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York 











